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So 
Wy N this series on. she tal: question of Liberty, I have 
+ & been specially asked to speak as a Catholic. I should 
__. &@ have been very willing to speak as an Englishman of 
_ @ a true national tradition appearing perhaps not so 

-. @ much in politics as in life and literature. If I wanted 
to call up the true spirit of English liberty, I think I 
should call up Sam Weller; not confining myself to 

: that thinker’s views on Have His Carcass, pedantically 

‘called Habeas Corpus. If I could do that, it would be all 
_ very jolly; we should all agree and all would be gas and 

-gaiters; I need hardly say, my gas and Mr. Pickwick’s 

__ gaiters. But when a man_is directly asked about his reli- 
A Ex gion: that is, his sense of the supreme truth, he must 
_. testify; even if his testimony is entirely unpopular. 
_- Millions of sincere and intelligent listeners will probably 

j expect a Catholic to be a little doubtful or apologetic on 

: a the subject of liberty. But I do not feel apologetic in the 

least; and I have no doubts about the matter. I am going 

to ne out that Catholicism created English liberty; that 
ie the freedom has remained exactly in so far as the Faith 
oe ‘has remained; and that where it is true that all our Faith 

3 has gone, all our freedom is going. If I do this, I cannot 

ask ME SE Son: to agree with me; if I did anything else, 
_ . I could not ask any of you to respect me. 

Now, up toa stat I a agree with those A 

ished speakers who have praised our Parliamentary and 

and have identified them with the ideal 


¢ or the Common Law have often 
ts agnnstfyranny. ‘Nobody can deny that the 
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The Liberty that Matters 


By G. K. CHESTERTON 


Jury and the Commons and the Common Law were all of 


‘Catholic origin and were fully established in purely 
‘Catholic times. Juries are nearly as old as Christendom; 


Parliaments came from medieval Spain; abbots were 
elected by monks long before politicians were elected by 
mobs; and as a great Protestant historian has said, Roman 
ecclesiastics were responsible for the golden age of the Com- 
mon Law. They laid the foundations of the fundamental 
conception of Liber et Legalis Homo; the Free and Lawful 
Man. Remember that phrase, because the whole modern 
world is dissolving in anarchy and tyranny by forgetting it. 


Liberty and Law 


:-, The Free Man is he who is in charge of himself. He 
may, and does, damage himself. He may smoke too much, 
drink too much, work too hard, walk too little; he (or she) 


may starve fanatically, either for fasting or for slimming. 
But he (or she) decides. The slave is not a man who is 


_beaten or badly treated; some slaves were pampered as 


domestic animals are petted. But the slave, like the dog, is 
not in charge of himself. We decide how the dog shall live 


and, alas! when the dog shall die. Now the only limit on 
. the Free Man is that he must be also the Lawful Man; he 
: must not die, except as a punishment for his own proved 
act in breaking a public law. Once let go of that principle 


and everything perishes, but especially Freedom. Once 
begin to talk about it being ‘better for the community’ that 


‘the sort of man should die, and it is death for us all. 


Whether a man did strangle his grandmother is a question 
of fact, which can be decided in a fair trial. Whether a man 


=. 


Mahenicea from bis: gihndenstbe a Psbehopeeineit inte strain of this terrible intemnetinst cri 
makes him a suitable subject for strangling is a matter of here that I ask you to remember those t 
opinion; and an expert on the subject is simply a very 


opinionated person. Now.the non-Christian modern world — 


ere is already losing sight of that truth. If I steal an umbrella, 


knowing that the penalty is a week or a month, I am a free — 
man even in prison, I have entered prison freely. But if. 
you call it ‘curative’ I am not free anywhere. I am in 
prison till certain total strangers. choose to say Iam cured 


of my inordinate appetite for umbrellas. I am not only not 


at liberty, but I am‘ not under law. I am not ‘under a law 
I know. I am under an opinion which nobody knows, 
probably not even the prig who holds it. But Christendom 
did not.only establish the Common Law right to be tried 


as a free man. It established the Common Lands which 


have since been largely destroyed; the laws against usury 
and monopoly, undercutting and commercial conspiracy, 
which have since been destroyed; the Guilds ‘protecting 
the small trader, which have since been destroyed. : 

And now let me.make myself generally offensive by 
being conscientious in public. I have said that I-do not 
deny that Juries and. Parliaments have helped liberty. I 
have said that nobody’ denies that Juries and Parliaments _ 
came out of the old Catholic civilisation. But if you sup- 
pose that I admit, or that any Catholic is bound to admit, 
that the Modern World, the world that came out of the 
Renaissance and. the Reformation—if you suppose we 
admit for a moment that the modern world has increased ~ 
liberty, we answer that it has very nearly destroyed liberty. 
By way of making myself yet more unpleasant, I will say 
that liberty is most nearly destroyed in non-Catholic 


- countries like America and Prussia and England. Mr. 


Baldwin, for whom I have a very warm respect, has said 
that liberty is the very air we breathe; in which case I fear 


-he must be feeling a little asthmatic. By this .time the 


Protestant States are far less free than the Catholic 
States—even those that have fallen under the dictator-— 
ships that openly deny freedom. 


‘The Other Side of English Freedom 


Here it is very important to distinguish and use the 
reason, a thing permitted by the Catholic culture. Only 
incredibly ignorant people will identify Catholicism with 
Fascism or its Prussian parody. The Pope has repeat- 


_edly protested against the whole theory of the Totalitarian 


State; and in that, and always, interprets the common 
Catholic instinct. I, for one, hate the regime of Hitler; and 


' most Catholics are even more doubtful than I about the 


% 


regime of Mussolini. Let us agree, for argument, that such 
a foreign system is a tyranny. It does indeed almost boast 
of being a tyranny. But if you imagine that any ordinary 
Italian would think the state of modern England a state 


-of liberty—his answer would startle you very much. He 


would dislike Dora more than Dictatorship. He would pro- 
bably ask to be taken back to his tyrant, who would allow 
him a little freedom in his ordinary human affairs. When 
he found there were no peasants and that next to nobody in 
a London street owned his own shop, he would be amazed. 
If Mussolini were to forbid all lotteries, as we forbid the 
Irish Sweepstake, the Italians would think Mussolini was 
mad; not metaphorically, but materially, medically mad. 
For more than ten years the great modern American demo- 


_cracy declared that drinking wine was wicked; that the 


wine which Christ made out of water is a poison, for- 
bidden for all men and for ever. The English Parliament, 
being famous for compromise, has decided that wine is 
not a poison at five minutes to three, but becomes a poison 
at five minutes past three. If you told any normal ‘Ttalian 


_ that it was a poison at five minutes past three, he would 
not bother about the morals of anything so manifestly — 


mad; he would only say, ‘How unlucky that even the 
strong brain of the Duce has broken down under the 


4 


~ he can ruin himself with gambling. If he dock, hei is 


all the social theories of the twentieth aati 


became the liberty _ of preaching; and. specifically theres 


_ Englishman, a navvy or a porter or a bricklayer. ‘Suppose | 


about freedom. First, that the Free ] 
he can damage himself with either ea 


tainly a damned fool and he might possibly be a damned 
soul. But if he may not, he is not a Free Man, | any 

than a dog. And the second is, that the code conc : 
common people, the general mass of men. It is 1 , 
remember them; for they have been ue forgottenan, je 


Over-Emphasis on Verbal Liberty — 7h sag ee 
~All men mean something; even - les ‘hisioriang as % 
What do they mean; when they say that liberty began after’ or 


the Reformation and grew in the modern world? It began — 


in the seventeenth-century sects with what was called 1 thes. - 


‘Liberty of Prophesying; and God knows that has des- - ; 


cended to the modern sects. Nobody will say Mr. H.. Gey ae! 


“Wells has not had the liberty of prophesying. It then % 


- diberty of printing. The great name of Milton: i is attached — 
to the first demand for general liberty of printing. NowI 
am not going to abuse Milton; but there is no doubt that _ 
there is that very black blot upon his name; that he was a = 
literary man. And all the liberty that has followed has been 
a limited liberty, because it was only a literary liberty. The ia 
Protestant world concentrated entirely on liberty of — 
opinion; it forgot: everything else, liberty of life, | of livéli- 
hood, of free choice in daily affairs, of a free man’s owner- 
ship of his:own house and tools and body and soul. Post- — 
Reformation liberty meant simply this: anybody may write 
a pamphlet; anybody may lead a party; anybody may edit _ 


a paper; anybody may found a sect. And the result has 


been that, over huge spaces, nobody owns a farm, nobody _ 
owns a shop, nobody owns a tool, nobody may drink a 
glass of beer or bet on a horse. Now I ask you, in all — 

common sense, to consider that from the standpoint of the _ 
common people. Suppose you go up to an ordinary poor 


you speak to him as follows: ‘It is true that you areaser- 
vant always in fear of the sack; it is true that you are 
forbidden to drink as your fathers drank; that you are for- 4 
bidden to play chuck-farthing because your masters fear 
you may waste your own farthing; it is true, in short, that ~ 
your ordinary human habits, which are a part of history, 
have been abruptly forbidden. But if you wish to found a 
new sect, on a neglected text in St. Paul about Justifica- 


OS ett 
a 


tion, you aré quite free to do so. If you desire to write a er 
pamphlet on Polygamy and Progress, you will not be 
prosecuted. Lift up your heart, therefore, over the liberty 
of your country as compared with the tyranny of foreign — 3 
lands”; Will you pardon me, if I say that we at least have “a 
no more patience with such nonsense? How many human a 
beings want to found sects, or to write pamphlets, or to 
lead parties? How do they compare with the millions ofthe _ 3 


tragic human race, who would like a roof without the — 
worry of a rent, or to grow potatoes for a family, andnota 
firm, or a little relief from their pain and labour in festivity le ie 
or sport? The two lighter examples I have given, have __ 
been chosen because they are balanced’ indifferently fecal re 
me. I like beer; there is nothing that bores me quite so 
much as horse-racing. But I have some sense of human 
rights; and I have a very strong sense of. hucian: ei A 


committed a crime for which you still il onthe even n at he 
very moment. You have left neal e to meets exeery to 
people like me. | ‘ 
Do not mistake me. I do not want a Ceri. ; 
(Continued on pies 1063) 
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‘Mr, Cobbett relieving the industrious labourer’ 
Engraving from Huish’s ‘Memoirs of the late William Cobbett, Esq., 1835? 


Cobbett After a 


By Professor J. A. 


HUNDRED years ago on June 18 there died at 

_ Farnham in Surrey, where he had been born 
seventy-two years earlier, the very remarkable 
man William Cobbett. 

His life had been one of incessant toil, turmoil and strife. 
He had been a ploughman and a solicitor’s clerk, a book- 
seller and a sergeant-major; a journalist, a farmer and a 
Member of Parliament. He had spent ten years in exile 
and two years in gaol. He had been adjudged a bankrupt 
and, not surprisingly, had been several times. prosecuted 
for libel. He had been, in name at least, first a full-blooded 
Tory and then an extreme Radical. He had quarrelled 
(again not surprisingly) with many of his friends and with 
most of his political associates. 

This same man who, in public life, was something of a 
braggart and a bully, who loved to make a scene and trail 
a coat and who kept the British Government shaking in 
its shoes, was, in private, a mild, good-hearted yeoman. 
He was a devoted husband and a patient, indulgent father. 
His tastes were of the simplest. He loved to lean over-a 
gate admiring crops and talking pure farming talk. He 
would give up most other things for the sake of a day’s 
hare-hunting. And he looked this part rather than the 
other, for none would have suspected the political agitator 
in the eighteen-stone yokel with the broad good-humoured 
face. He died on his own farm, among his own people, 
apparently in complete peace of mind. 

Cobbett was largely a self-educated and self-made man. 
He was twenty-three when he set himself the job of learn- 
ing his English grammar, and in a few years he made 
himself one of the greatest masters of his native tongue. 
In the latter half of his life he wrote at prodigious length 


Hundred Years 


SCOTT WATSON 


and covered a vast range of subjects, from forestry, gar- 
dening, farming and domestic economy to the history of 
the Reformation and monetary policy; he was author of 
an original and highly diverting English Grammar and of a 
book, in the Smiles manner, of Advice to Young Men, and 
whether he was describing a rural scene or explaining how 
to grow swedes, whether he was arguing a point of view 
or blasting a political opponent, he wrote a vigorous, pic- 
turesque, lively prose that has been the envy and despair 
of the many who have admired and tried to imitate it. 


Cobbett is known nowadays chiefly for the Rural Rides; 
and rightly so, for here he not only paints an inimitable 
picture of the Rural England of his day but shows us, bit 
by bit, in odd scraps and pieces, every side of his own 
curiously complex personality—his essential good nature 
and humanity, his deep sympathy with and understanding 
of all classes of country. folk, the honest hatreds that were 
part of his fundamental faith, and the often amusing pre- 
judices and curious maggots of which his head was full. 

The long series of journeys that are recorded in the 
Rural Rides* seem to have been undertaken with quite 
definite motives. For one thing the population of England 
was increasing at an unprecedented rate, and it was 
obvious that a higher level of food production, and there- 
fore an improved agriculture, were needed to keep the 
country from starvation. It might be said, perhaps, that 
Cobbett foresaw the ‘hungry ’forties’, though in fact the 
*twenties were already hungry enough. But when, in 1821, 
Cobbett set out for Newbury on the first of the rides, the 
great incentive to agricultural improvement—war-time 
prices—had already disappeared. High rents were Napo- 
leon’s-only remaining legacy. Many farmers were already 


*By much the best (and the oaly complete) edition is that by G. D. H. and Margaret Cols. Peter Davies.’ 3 vols. £5 5s. 
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Cobbett’s Lecture 


in financial straits. The un- 
skilful and the extravagant 
were going bankrupt. Better 
farming and plainer living 
were obviously necessary. 
The rides were therefore, in 
part, a campaign to boost for 
better farming. 

Again, Cobbett wanted to 
rouse the conscience of the 
nation about the plight of the 
farm labourer. The Govern- 
ment was demanding heavy 
taxes in order to pay for the war. The 
landlord was fighting to maintain his 
rent roll, that he might pay these taxes 
and yet maintain his great house and his 
old profuse standard of living. The 
farmer argued that, rents and prices 
being what they were, he could offer 
his labourers only the choice between 
a starvation wage and the sack. And 
the labourer, with an income that often 
did not suffice to keep his family in 
bread, had the choice between turning 
thief and poacher or else quietly dying 
of hunger. And nobody seemed to be 
taking any particular notice. Cobbett 
thought it was high time that somebody 
should. 

Then, too, even if the immediate dis- 
tress could be alleviated, there was 
another and a more fundamental pro- 
blem. The whole working class was 
being not only starved but enslaved 
and demoralised. The growing power 
of, money, in big business, in high 
finance, and in politics was being used 


to rob the poor man not only of his 


bread but also of his independence and 
almost of his very soul. Surely, thought . 


Wir. 


TQ COMMENCE AT HALF-PAST 


Na. Vie 


loud enough, the ie, 
the powerful would begin pave a 
think shame of themselves, and 
would accept a reasonable 
measure of parliamentary reform; 
and then, obviously, the popu- 
larly elected parliament of honest = 
men would soon put the whole 
affair to rights. y = 

And so he jogged and ambled -? 
over England on his stout cob, 
describing day by day its good — 
farming and bad, its rich corm=, « 
lands and meadows and its. 
rascally heaths, its country houses, 
churches and pretty country 
girls. He dined at the farmers’. 
ordinary and made a speech. He 
talked to a labourer and tried to 
work out in pence and ha’pence 
how he managed to keep body 
and soul together. And then 
every once in a while he burst 
forth in a furious torrent 
of abuse of Scotsmen, pota- 
toes, tax-eaters, rotten 
boroughs, or some. other of 
his pet aversions. 


It has been said that the = 
Rural Rides would make 
pleasanter reading if these 
outbursts were omitted, and 
the work were thus reduced 
to a racy and jolly description 
of England’s green and 
pleasant land. But that. 
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: whole point. — 
England was indeed, to 
_ Cobbett, a green and pleas- 
ant land and’ peopled, for 
the most part, by decent, 
4 honest, comely folk who 
os had every right to be merry 
__ and content. But these same 


poverty and partly, too, be- 
~ cause Scotch bailiffs were 
being brought south to 
knock the last remnants of 
spirit out of his south-country 
labourérs. The humble 
potato, still comparatively 
new in the South, was an 
accursed root, fit only for 
swine, which The System 
was foisting on the working 
man-as a substitute for his 
bread . . . And so on. 


It has often been said that 
’ Cobbett was a failure, because 
he never won what he so 
strenuously fought for. He 
got indeed his Parliamentary 
Reform, but the fruit for 
which he had struggled so 
long turned to dust and ashes 
in his mouth. Yet he must, 
as he laya-dying, have thought 
with vast satisfaction of the 
many thumping whacks which 
his cudgel had administered 
to various richly deserving 
heads. And almost alone he 
kept alive the spark of free- 
dom that came so near to 
going out. 
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pendence of a reformed House of Com- 
mons? Does he want those who are 
sitting for the fifty-six rotten boroughs. 
to pase a law to secure the independence, 
dignity, and morality of a reformed , 
House of Commons? Does he, who 
has called this reform a revolutionary 
measure, expect it to produce dignity, 
independence, und purity, suth ay never 
were dreamt of before? One is 
astonished at the bare thought of such 
athing. The bare mention of it is so 
startling that it makes us look about us 
for the purpose of discovering the 
extraordinary cause !~ The moment we 
read the bill, however ; the moment we 
begin to read, our astonishment ceases, 
for we learn that the tendency of the 
bill is 4o shut out, or turn out, of Par- 
liament all those who are not very rick 
mén. But let us read the bill, and read. 
it with attention, and we shall not 
wonder any longer, except it be at a 
quality in the author of it, in which he 
sou exceeds-all the rest of man- 
ind. 


people were, for the most _ 
part, hungry and ragged, 
cowed and demoralised— 
and all because of a hellish 
system of political jobbery 
-_run by a pack of self-seeking, 
greedy knaves and fools. 
Indeed most of Cobbett’s 
hatreds were logical, for they 
were directed against the 
various parts of what he 
called The Thing—the sys- 
tem, partly imaginary and 
partly very real, of corrup- 
tion and oppression that had 
spread itself over the whole 
of his England. Thus Lon- 
don, as the centre of the 
whole, was “The Great Wen’ 
—an enormous loathsome 
tumour on the body of the 
nation. Old) Sarum, the 
rottenest of rotten boroughs, 
was ‘The Accursed Hill’. 
Cheltenham was hateful as 
“the resort of idle tax-eaters ~ 
and bloodsuckers. Parsons 
~ excited his wrath by preach- Life and Times of William 
ing contentment and submis- Cobbett — Farmer, Soldier, 
sion to men and women British Museum Journalist, Politician and 
who were intolerably abused. Reformer’, by D. G. Bridson, 
Scotsmen he hated partly because the Scotch ‘feeloso- which was broadcast last night on the National wavelengths, will 
phers’ accepted the fatuous Malthusian explanation of be repeated on the North wavelength tonight, June 19, at 9.0. 


| cA Message to the ‘Nation 


By the Rt. Hon. STANLEY BALDWIN, M.P. 
| Broadcast on Fune 8 


AM< speaking to you all tonight as Prime Minister. Only It was the crisis of 1931 that gave birth to this National 
yesterday Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, whose health is no Government. Then, those members of the Labour Party who 
longer equal to the strain of that exacting post, resigned, had the courage to face up to the grave situation, joined forces 
and I received the King’s command to form a Government. with the Conservative Party and the Liberal Party to pull this 

As the head of the National Government during these difficult. old country of ours out of the mire. Members of all Parties 
' and strenuous years, Mr. MacDonald has served his country alike—Conservative, National Labour and Liberal National— 
_ right well. I have worked in daily association with him and I _ have shared in the work and have brought their contributions 
desire tonight to express my deep admiration for the courage to the common pool. I should like to say how deeply I should 
with which he has faced his heavy task, notwithstanding the regret any interruption of this fruitful and entirely successful 
physical handicaps under which he has been labouring. You collaboration. I would, therefore, say to all my fellow-country- 
will be glad to know that he is remaining with'the reconstructed men—Let’s continue to sink our Party differences and to work 
National Government, in the office which I have vacated—an in the future as we have done in the past, as a National 
Office in which the whole of his great powers will be exercised Government for the national good. 
to the advantage of the country, but in which he will be freed I cannot, in this short time, enumerate all the good results 
from that burden of ultimate responsibility which rests upon a which have accrued from the National Government’s work, 
Prime Minister. but I will draw your attention to a few of the more striking 
> My first thought tonight is one of profound satisfaction that facts. Thanks to the readiness with which the country res- 
the National Government goes on. If the last four years have ponded to the sacrifices demanded of it in 1931, and to the 
taught me anything, they have impressed upon my mind the care with which the national finances have been managed ever 
_ great value to the nation of a Government composed of men of since, we now stand in a position which is unique among the 
goodwill, drawn from all three parties, and pledged to work great nations of the world. While other countries are still facing 
_ together in co-operation for the good, not of any one class, but large budget deficits, and some are even contemplating still 
_ for the benefit of the nation as a whole. heavier cuts even in war pensions, we alone have enjoyed sub- 


~ ¢ 


REFORM BILL. 


Wuo said that the Lords would not 
pass the Bill? “ NOT YOU!” my 
resders willexclaim. Yes, I shall have 
that justice dane me, at any rate; that 
I always said that they would pass the 
bill. I bave always said this from the 
very time that the bill was first pre- 

‘ sented to them. It-has gone through 
the committee without any alteration 
whatever; it will be passed next Men- 
dey night, I dare say ; and, if the King 
have one real friend upon the face of the 
whole earth, that friend will advise him 
to go down to the ‘House on Tuesday, 
ia all his royal statc, and without one 
single soldier wear him, and, with his 

own lips, give his assent to this bill. 


~~. 


yea 


A BILL for preserving the Dignity and Inde. 
pendence of the House of Commons, by caxs- 
ing the seals of Insolvent. Members to be va- 
cated, by preventing the election of Insolvent 
Persons to serveas Members, and by removing 
Difficulties touching the rights of Creditors 
ogainst Bankrupt Members. 

Wueagas it is highly necessary for the pre- 
servation of the dignity avd indepentlence of 
Parliament, that members of the House of 
Commons, who ere not able to satisfy their 
creditors, and who are protected from personal 
arrest solely by reason of their privilege as 
members, should not retain their seats; that 
persons avowedly insolvent,.sbould not be 
elected to serve as members; and that bank- 
rupt mewbers should not be allowed any pri- 
vilege, as members, against the rights of their 
creditors: Be Jt therefore enacted, by the 
King’s most Excellent Majesty, by and with 
the advice aud consevt of the Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal, and Commons, in this present 
Parliament assembled, and by the authosity of 
the same, That from and after the passing of 
this Act, provess against the persun may be 
isswed where the same shall be issued upon. 
the authority of any judgment, recegni- 
zance, decree, order, rule, or other final 
proceeding to compel the poyment of money, 


BARING’S BILL. ; 
TO ALL THE REAL REFORMERS IN 
_ ‘THE KINGDOM. 


‘ Bolt Court, 31 May, 1832. 

Tasrx is a bill before the House of 
Commons, brought in by that Barina 
who ithe father of the famous Bine- 
nats Barina, and who has, from first 
to last, so unremittingly opposed the 
Reform Bill, and who was to have been 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer of 
Sraatarierpsay’s Doge. This bill 
aeons to have for its object the up- 
lolding of “the dignity and independ- 
ence of the House of Commons.” One 
4s naturally surprised ‘at the bare sound 
of these words, coming from such a 
arter, proposed to such a House of 
ons, and brought forward precisely 

at such a time, hat! does Baring 
Wat to uphold the dignity and inde- 


The programme entitled 
‘Peter Porcupine: or The 


— 
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“ Bel taxation by sixty millions. 


: ‘than this. It has created that spirit of confidence without which | whose ‘special interest will be League o 


of our country. — \ 5 Foreign policy is, of course, Snes on ne 
‘have also enabled us to embark upon campaigns without work for two Cabinet Ministers, and. withou: 


the provision of decent homes for the people. New houses are gain by’ having amongst its members a Minister who. will 


alone have made them possible. “tween men and women of different Parties in the State; and, 


and to help this revival it will continue to encourage and to -the desire to place national interests above all other:considera+ )! 


Wasa epases for three years see We have, there 
, been able, not only to restore the ae 00: but even to. 


strengthening its representation in th 
. - reason for having two Ministers ini th 
- But the return to sound financial Beamises has ene more with foreign affairs—the ‘Secretary 0: 


rpworn 


the trade revival which we are now enjoying could never have _ have deliberately devised this new procedur 
occurred. It is a remarkable fact that, when world trade as a special emphasis to the importance. ‘which 
whole shows little, if any, improvement since 1931, our country Government attach to our ‘membership _ 0 
last year surpassed all previous records in the production of — Nations. Our foreign policy is based upon our 
manufactured goods, and, as a result, the number of people in _ of the-League, and it is all. to the Bone 1 that t fa 
employment today is the “highest ever recorded in the history clearly underlined. | 


But there is more to it than this. Sound financial methods unity in its direction. There i is, however, more t 
parallel in this or any other country, having for their object » undermining this essential unity of policy, the 


being built at the rate of no less than one thousand a day. in thé closest possible touch with the League. I believe 
The next five years will see the disappearance of the last of the results of this important new arrangement will be mat 


our slums, and we have already taken steps to make over- ally to strengthen the Government’s hand in international — Ai 
£ +/ 


crowding illegal as soon as alternative accommodation has been affairs, and thereby serve to contribute to the maintenance of ee 
provided. I have served in many Governments, and I can. world peace which continues to be. the” main endeavour OR Zee 
honestly say that it would have been quite impossible to have - British foreign policy. = xi 
carried through these reforms and achieved these results in. - The great’ achievements of the past ASS years eile not « 
the short space of three and a half years, under any purely _ " have been possible had it not been for the united effort of our Bae 
Party Government. National Government and team work . people, combined with a large measure of co-operation bez mr 


But what of the future? The National Government ‘must looking at the condition of the world today, can. anybody. say ps . 
go on. It must continue its successful financial policy to ensure» that the need for combined national effort and national co- _ 
the continuance of confidence and to maintain the trade revival; operation has passed away? | On the contrary; I believe that — 


satel 


Be 


assist sound schemes of real public utility, such, for example, tions has grown and increased. There is today, i inthe vast mass © 
as the great railway electrification scheme which wasannounced of our fellow-countrymen, an ever-growing pride of country— a 
only last Wednesday. Speaking generally, we shall endeavour ~ pride of our achievements—pride of our system of government 

to bring about the restoration of industry and agriculture with | —pride of ourlawand order—of our liberty and of ourfreedom. “a 
all energy and with all determination; and this, of course, _ This, combined with a genuine desire to work together for the ra 
includes the problems of unemployment and the distressed common good along progressive lines, will secure peace, # cs 
areas, which have baffled, so far, both this Government and the. increased industrial prosperity and still further improvement _ 

last. But overshadowing all our domestic policy lie the great. in social conditions and in the lot of the Tess fortunate of our - 


_ problems of national security and of world peace—for another fellow-citizens. ne et <- 
‘great war would not merely stop all progress, it would spell. ~° Those are the ideals which 1 shall Sheena) ee in. front of = 4 


 - 


economic and social ruin for us all alike. No country in the me. But I realise that their fulfilment must depend to a large 
world has striven more patiently or more sincerely than ours extent on the degree of national co-operation which I can 
by precept, by example, to bring about the international secure. I ask nobody to abandon his or her principles. Preju-) 
reduction of armaments and to create.a spirit-of concord be- dices, on the other hand, which may have been born in the 
tween the nations. We have had many disappointments, but past and have little relation to the events and conditions of the 
we shall not relax our efforts. The Government, however, aré present day, should give place to the wider considerations of 
trustees for the people, and it is their duty to warn them as to national interest. We all know the value of the team spirit in ~ 
the adequacy of the national defences in the light of changing the government or our country. It has proved its worth, and 
worid situation and of our responsibility for collective security. -_ it has served us well. My one desire is that that spirit should if “ 
We shall persist in our attempts td promote peace and dis- continue, so that this country, which has achieved pride of “Ag 
« 
‘ 


_ armament, and I believe that ultimately we shall succeed. _ place among the nations of the world, should be enabled to _ 


I have decided to take ‘certain immediate steps designed to. consolidate and maintain its position as the leader in the. van 
help us in this task. No Department of State has greater of progress towards world Prosperity, world Se and 
responsibilities than the Foreign ee at this time. I sya o world peace, xs she: 


Vist a SWORN re de ee cb: ere 
paconae © W iting into Pattern Seca a 
af eats A i New Way of Teaching oArt to Children ; oe gs cx 


By HERBERT READ 


HE eatenpedae but too short-lived exhibition held at comparisons, that the fundamental nature of ‘the change 
the County Hall at the beginning of the month to becomes evident. ; 
illustrate the development of London Local Govern-  _It is no secret that Miss Marion Richardson, who i is now 
ment during the last t-venty-five years included among Inspector of Art under the London County Council, is largely 
its exhibits actual classes of children engaged in various responsible for this new development, and the publication 
activities. All were of interest, but none, I venture to suggest, of a set of class books used in connection with her methods 
showed such progress as the drawing and painting classes. provides a suitable opportunity for considering the matter. 
A revolution of incalculable effect on our daily lives and ‘The publication* consists of five books of copies ‘graded for 
surroundings is slowly taking place in the teaching of this children between the ages of 63 and Io and over, a teachers” 
difficult subject, and at the exhibition we could see it in book of instructions, and a specimen hinged card for child 
progress, test its naturalness, experience its vitality. And of about 6. The method, as presented in this public 
yet it is a very simple revolution, which will not sound very method of writing; the cards and books are designed 
impressive when described. It is only when we consider a child practice in the essentials of a simple running 
its psychological microti and make certain historical which will serve him throughout | school life, and 


*Writing and Writing ‘Patterns. University of London Press. §s. ; 
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A writing pattern in the making: a study in County 
Council concentration 


foundation of a good adult hand’. But Miss 
Richardson has discovered and exploited the 
vital connection between writing and pattern- 
making; and in the process of developing in the 
child a free cursive hand, develops at the same 
time an unsuspected power of rhythmic inven- 
tion. 

The exercises begin at a pre-writing stage. 
Before a child is ready to take an interest in 
letters, he is encouraged to practise certain 
rhythmic scribbles which are actually the basis of 
letter forms. These he repeats in series, com- 
bines and invents for himself. The result will 
not be very coherent at first, but it will be free 
and cursive. If the paper is folded, the pattern 
may be somewhat regularised by using the creases 
thus made as guide lines. But the important 
thing at this stage is to get the children to 
watch for the shapes that are made when the 
rhythmic lines are superimposed, partly over- 
lapped, alternated, written now large, now 
small, clockwise and then counter-clockwise, 
and so on. Then, says Miss Richardson, ‘a 
rich and almost endless variety of patterns will 
appear if the children’s powers of invention and 
visualisation are encouraged, and if they are 
allowed to colour the shapes of their patterns 
after they have outlined them. The wise teacher 
of little children will not spoil this creative 
activity by imposing her adult sense of cortect- 
ness on her pupils. Even their first crude scrib- 
blings will be significant to her, and. she will 
allow their native skill and inborn love of 
rhythm to be the mainspring of the work’. 

That statement is not so innocent as it seems, 


T035 


and I shall return to it in a moment. But first 
let us note that the method leads to a progres- 
sive development of the child’s skill. On the one 
hand the patterns become more ingenious, less 
obvious, and their rhythmic quality more em- 
phatic; and on the other hand, the actual hand- 
writing of the child acquires a free live quality 
of line far more expressive than the laborious 
standard hand usually taught. In the ‘Teacher’s 
Book’ there are some illustrations showing the 
handwriting of girls of 14 contrasted with their 
handwriting of four years earlier; in that short 
time the pupils have advanced from crudity to 
perfection, and if the examples chosen are at all 
representative, a complete revolution in the 
form of this universal function is in prospect. 
We shall be back to something like the medizval 
standard of script. 

We can immediately appreciate the beauty 
of the patterns produced by children under this 
method, and if the method had no further 
consequences, it would still be of profound edu- 
cational significance. The test of its further 
effects will come when the children pass from 
pattern-making to picture-making. At that 
stage we shall begin to encounter adult pre- 
judices, Personally I believe that the results ob- 
tained by Miss Richardson in her drawing 
classes are just as important as those already 
mentioned. In the first place, the sense of 
colour harmony, freely developed in pattern- 
making, is carried over into picture-making, 
and it requires an extreme distortion of the 
child’s natural instincts to impose an abstract 
standard of natural appearances. The child 
‘naturally’ prefers its own colour sensations to 
any extraneous standard. Secondly, the sense 
of rhythm, both as linear flow and as sequence 
of shapes, so fully practised in pattern-making, 


Jacob’s Dream, by Alice Simmons, aged 8 
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Awriting pattern, 
by Barbara 
Groom, aged 7 


is also carried 
over into the 
other activity. 
For with these 
two elements 
fully developed 
—rhythm and 
colour—we 
have the foun- 
dations of every 
kind of artistic 
activity. 

The import- 
ance of this 
method of 
teaching, as re- 
vealed in the 
passage I have 
quoted, lies in 
its recognition 
of the instinc- 
tive and pre-° 
rational or pre- 
logical nature of 
the artistic ac- 
tivity. Instinct The Cup Final, by John Hillier, 
is, of course, a aged 7 
questionable 
word to use; but it is quite scientific to observe 
that a lively colour sense is most evident in 
primitive peoples and in children. When uncon- 
taminated by civilisation, the textiles and. other 
coloured products of savage races are invariably 
not merely gay, but harmonious. In exactly the 
same way, Miss Richardson’s children produce 
colour combinations that make all our studio and 
art-school and industrial productions look taw- 
dry and dull. The same comparison holds true 
for the sense of rhythm. Every kind of evidence 
—anthropological, psychological and experi- 
mental—tends to show that what Miss Richard- 
son rightly calls the creative activity in children 
is ‘native’ and ‘inborn’, and must be educated 
(that is to say, brought out) and not imposed by 
the dulled and impotent sensibilities of adults. 
I realise that the teaching of drawing by. con- 
ventional methods is defended on other grounds; 
it is supposed, perhaps rightly, to develop the 
powers of observation. But observation is a scien- 


Another writing pattern, by G. Munday, aged 74 
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tific and not an esthetic attitude, and not 
until this distinction is admitted into our 
educational system will there be any re- 
naissance of our esthetic sensibilities. To— 
make this fundamental distinction clearer, 
we might contrast observation and visual- 
isation. It is true that the things repre- 
sented in a pictorial composition must be 
seen, even if they are purely imaginary— 
even if they are abstract shapes. The dis- — 
tinction is between the mental zmage (the 
root of the word imagination) which is a 
function of memory; and the mental con- 
cept, due to the concentration of the facul- 
ties of sensation on a determinate object. 
The image is found; the concept is sought » 
for, constructed. One activity is stimulated 
by the emotions; the other is destroyed by 
them. Emotional science—scientific art: 
these are impossible contradictions. 
Any method of teaching art must educate 
the child’s powers of visualisation. There 
is really no psychological difference be- 
tween the act of discovering a significant 
shape and the 
act of discover- 
ing a visual 
image. There is 
only a_ differ- 
ence in the de- 
gree of abstrac- 
tion, and every- 
body knows 
how. easily a 
small child 
makes an ab- 
stract form— 
e.g., a block of 
wood—serve as 
the symbol of a 
concrete object. 
To the child, 
the image isthe | 
reality: the ob- 
ject is the sym- 
bol. Art is the 
process of in 
vesting the 
symbol with the 
reality of the 
image. 
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OT asks oh the New Frewh ch Goverment 


HE Frerich political crisis has been brought to an end 
_ —the financial crisis remains to be dealt with by the 

- new Government. That is what the new Government . 
; is there for. The French budget has been unbalanced 
for years, and the French economic depression goes on in'an 


and again, but they have not done much good, and the time has- 
come to try something more drastic. The French currency— . 
like the Dutch and the Swiss (and, until a short time ago, the 
Belgian)—is over-valued. But the new Government do not want 


> 
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can help it. They mean to save the franc, if they can. It looks as 
‘though they -would succeed for the time being—until the 
autumn, atleast. >" : 
But big sacrifices will. ee to Be made. France will need 
= about £150,000,000 to balance her budget, and-£100,000,000 
‘to make her Treasury payments before the-end of the year. 
‘There cannot be any economies.on the service of the. National 
Debt. The present state of the ‘European continent-makes any 
‘reduction of expenditure. on defence altogether impossible. 


ro aety We Te 


Taxes are as high as they can be in France, even now. So there . 


‘will have to be reductions—and rather ‘stiff ones—in the 
salaries of State officials and- employers. The chee ed of social 
“to woke them chekpersii a Douditty like France, wher Official-_- 
-dom is very strong, and: where the employees of the State are 
well organised and passionately political, ‘cuts’ of this kind-are 
not always easy to make. But the French people are at least as 
capable of self-sacrifice as any other—only they have got to be 


convinced that sacrifice is necessary. So. that-everything will: 


depend on the amount of confidence enjoyed by the new 
Government, and especially by their leader, M. Laval, who 

“now holds the double office of Premier and Foreign Secretary. 

; There are two reasons why the political crisis came to an end. 
It would have been disastrous if it had gone ‘on—disastrous 
politically as well as economically. That-is one reason why it 

was not allowed to'go on. And then there was someone in whom 

there was public»confidence—M. Laval. That isthe: other 
reason why it did not go on. It was-not plans or. programmes 

that counted, but personalities. ‘The-country does, of course, - 

mind how the job is-done—for.the French are a very critical 
people and always resolved to stand up for their views—but 

: what seemed even more important (heavy sacrifices being 
: inevitable whatever happened) was that the job should be done 

; _by the right people. ~ ~~ 

‘The new Government was formed without much commo- 
tion—with far less, in fact, than was expected. The memory of” : 
‘the crisis that broke out ‘in February last year is still vivid—as 


, *~ 


“you may-recollect,- there was shooting ‘in the streets: of Paris. - 


__~ then. Nothing of the kind has happened this time. There ‘has 
| “been i a little excitement; but surely it is a sign of vitality that 


shown great discipline. 


£ ie enfy the ‘most important person int France just now,.but 
* ao one Of the most important in Eutope.° You will remember 


fitele ertctcuas 


3 Wy. He comes of the poorest peasant class.His father had 
see al ite plot land in the ‘Auvergne, a region of much poverty 


Ceo tee 
i ad army oe oe 


= boy had a very hard childhood. He did a lot of reading at 
-tir re | 0 90 He world 


obstinate, creeping manner. Palliatives have been applied again. ° 


de-valuation—they ‘are determined not to ‘go off gold’ if they. . 


_ people should ‘still-be- ‘such keen politicians.as-the French are,- 
oan ~- and so. full of varied opinions and loyalties. And there has been > 
no serious“disorder at’ all—in fact’ ‘the French pee ee have 


Now just a few * words about M. Laval himself, for he is... 


part he took in making the ‘London Pro- © - 
of: this “year—proposals. that began the). 
action (still in progress) for promoting ‘collective: ; 


x ; very | of France. But the plot of land was not nearly ~~ 
es family to live by, and so the father had to... - 
a ey somehow, ' which he did by driving a. * 
tr E to go to school because he = - 

to look’after the plot while he drove his cab. 
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collect candle-ends and stick them ieeiier “in this way “he 
was able to atdy for many an hour during the long winter 
nights. . 

-He showed very unusual tenacity. He is still a most tenacious 
person, but not in a heavy way, for he is quick and i imagina- 
tive. He is a fine orator, éven in France, whére real eloquence is 
still quite common. And yet he is not really communicative— 
_ he talks little, though that little is always to the point. He is a 
man of few arid direct words: but he can be-very sly. Hé likes 
ordinary people, and understands the French public. He is fond 
of doing the popular thing—but when what-he thinks ought to 
be done is unpopular, he will do it just the same, even if he-has 
to stand quite alone. He is good at getting under the skin of 
people with whom he has to deal: he has a kind of quick, 
intuitive understanding that is neither of the mind nor of the 
emotions, although he is extremely intelligent and by no means 
unemotional: He is not overburdened with learning; but he is 
not at all simple—though he sees things simply, directly, and 
realistically.“T'o look at him you would take him for somebody 
- rather “Southern=almost African; perhaps—with his dark 
complexion and ‘his’ dark ‘and -yetbrilliant eyes. In foreign 
affairs hé is really a novice; but, thanks to his quick mind and 
‘his instinctive’ realism (made sure, instead of unsure, by his 
lively imagination), he moves. at ease and even with a certain 
mastery amid the-intricacies and-dangers of the international 
situation. - 

In his declaration to the Chamber on Friday, M. Laval-said 
that the eyes of the world were’fixed on France. And so they 

ewere—and are still. After all, our whole European civilisation 
‘is going through a crisis that‘i is more than a mere economic 
disturbance. But France, like this country, continues to be a 
Jand of free institutions. She is one of the few regions left on 
the Continent where you can say what you like without fear of 

‘arrest—where you can write letters:without fear of their being 
- opened—where you can use the telephone without fear of being 
. overheard by the spy and the informer—where people are only 
-sentenced when their guilt has been established by due process 
of law—and where they are not sent to prisons, to concentra- 
‘tion camps, to places of exile, or to death, without even a trial. 
“And France -is, together with this country, the principal 
“promoter ¢ of organised peace in Europe. 

~So we in this country cannot be indifferent even to a minor 
“crisis in France. We in this country must feel that if France is 
* forced-to abandon political and religious liberty, we shall be left 

‘alone-amongst the Great Powers of the Old World. M. Laval’s 
victory may be a small one—perhaps the historian of the future 
-will not think it.worth even a mention—but it is more than 
,just_a French victory all the same. Perhaps it will be by a 
succession of such small victories—so different from the 
"dramatic, sanguinary triumphs of the great dictatorships—that 
“Democracy, and, with it, Western civilisation, will be saved in 
‘the end. 


fats “Poem 
‘”..“J will gather the webbed clouds together 
“i “tov-be a.canopy for us and a shield, 
and I will entreat the quiet weather 
*-from its gates, out of its halcyon field, 
till we have a loneliness that the sun 
will splinter when it shines, to make our joy 
a secret place, where laughter’s never done, 
and not a moment’s idle trick can cloy. 
For there each heart that beats is yours or mine, 
~‘and no voice there can speak. but it is ours, 
till having each alone we shall not pine 
_for loss of the world, its prizes and powers. 
“Love, let mé také our days into my arms, 
and keep them close, to: fend them from all harms. 
T. O. ROBINSON 
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HEN education is talked about it is gener- 


ally with reference to its later end, tothe . 


school leaving age, and the provision for 
carrying on studies through the teens. But 


the National Association of Head Teachers, in their 


-recent conference at Southport, touched on the question © 
“at the other end with a resolution calling on the Board of 
Education to increase Nursery Schools for children from 
‘the age of three. The movement for lowering the age at 
which schooling begins attracts less attention than that 
for deferring the age at which it shall end. But the issues 
_ involved in the first movement are of more far-reaching . 
“moment. Teachers whose schools lie in the poor. quarters 
‘of cities are increasingly impressed with the damage to 
“their physiqu? which children have suffered by the time 
they’ are five, when their homes have been insanitary 
- slums, badly aired and deficient in any. adequate scope 
* for healthy play. Teachers often find themselves in charge 
of children with’ defects calling: for medical- attention, 


which need never have developed if they had been taken © 


in time. It is the existence of such children and such 


homes that is the main argument fora great extension of | ; 
Nursery School facilities as the best: immediate measure _ 
pending the completion of. slum clearance schemes. - 
But, as it is proverbial that hard cases make bad law, so - 


would it be a mistake if the whole question of making 

three the age of entry on the long path of official satipuling 
were to turn on the existence of a particular class of 
gravely handicapped young children. With all its advan- 
tages, a national system of education. tends, of its nature, 
and in spite of the large autonomy enjoyed by county 
authorities, to apply uniform conditions throughout the 
country. Speakers at the Southport conference, tee 2 
experienced educationalists, made it quite. plain. that 
there was no question of a failure to recognise that in the 
ordinary way, and given normal conditions, nursery 


ef $s : 
brings him home : again. 
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toe the planetaria a this the ae plural) in the principal c citi 


him, his. interests are s hool, 


Spare of the teachér that chiee each thi 

eee. do. No one knows better than a tea 
that the home life of the pupil is more i 
~ anything else, and that school, while it supplen -m 
‘not replace family life as: the ‘natural ‘and props 
_ phere in which the young 1 ite: S Pe has to” 


hone as the centre of childhood. han Gleresevale Hee ; “ 
easiest course is to make provision for the needs of chil- bie a 
dren not through their ‘parents at home, but independently — Dee 


of them. The school is a convenient unit to which sub- % = 


sidiary services, the provision of milk or transportation, — 
are easily added. These things are good in themselves, + 
just as it is necessary to improve school buildings and — 
facilities the more they are used, although such i improve- — 
ments increase the distance between the standards of — 
school and home life. Few, even of the people who use 4 ; 
such unhappy expressions as ‘the Nation’s children’, 
really desire to corrode and undermine the central insti- 
‘tution of human life, the family: but convenience and 
economy lead to a constant temptation to by-pass the 
parent, to ignore the family as the unit, and to make pro- 
-vision for the children in the mass and then call upon the B. 
a 


parents to conform. The now classic remark of a head- 
‘master that ‘really, parents are the last people who ought 
‘to be allowed to have children’ was but the natural 
expression of professional impatience with amateur asser- ia 
tiveness. In an age of specialisation there is a tendency to 
expect parents to be content with having brought their 3 
‘children into the world. After that, runs the theory, there q 
is nothing that cannot be done better by somebody else. 
Parental authority no longer enjoys the same easy advan- 
tages of freedom from competition as it enjoyed in the 
past. The Victorian father was never given the lie direct 

from the loudspeaker at. his. own fireside. - But these = 
changes, and the improvement in the educational: system, 
make it only the more important that there should be a 
very clear realisation of the primary character of parental a 
rights. For the effective influence of a father or mother 
one thing is particularly essential—the habit of constant — 
“intercourse and a familiar common life with their children. - 
_Where from an early age the parents stand aside, as spec-_ 
“tators or subsidiary agents, and let themselves ‘become _ 
minor figures in the background, their influence is not 80. 
much undermined as never given a shance to come into” aa 
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_ of the Continent and America, and picturing in imagination 
Berner by way Hpac of Sdacation a amusement Ww 


planetarium ; are such that. no ‘Enelish lane cane 
“expressed readiness. (although enquiries have been : 
‘manufacture and set upa planetarium. Only 0 one. firm 


° > 


1 ent, asking it to afford a site in a public. 
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gives an indication of the agai impression which his 
é oye makes. Ngee pen! is of medium Pheett 6 and 


a .. admitted to his interviewers that conducting according to the 
5 __ Principles of conscientious rehearsing and meticulous care for 
- detail which he had laid down for himself is ‘terribly hard 
work’. Anyone of those who recently heard him conducting, 
is ‘say, the Beethoven Seventh Symphony could easily under- 

stand what that extra ten per cent. of electrifying vitality by 
~ which Signor ‘Toscanini excels all other conductors in the 


_ was satisfactory to hear Signor Toscanini speak in terms of 

ms. high praise of the work of the B.B.C. Orchestra under his 
a _ baton: it is now unquestionably, he said, the best in England. 

He was also evidently pleased with the extraordinarily enthusi- 


. reminded hi a more of what was usual in Naples than in north- 
ES ern cities. This is only the second visit Signor Toscanini has 
paid to London, but he has promised to look favourably on 
any future fovivilion which might come from the B.B.C. 


was ver ” Pl 4  < AS * es 
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3 scene the: estan ao on the Bench. in the popular 
mind he ee ere: in sentence with absolute and 


—a) 


— with which ate office of a rade is naturally associated. The 
3 w is a long-lived profession, unless it is juster to say that 
i fei 9 Ose, who succeed and become known are those with the 
itutions which also carry them into vigorous old 
Z y the English system of appointing Judges from 

who have already proved their worth as advocates is 
possible. on a calculation of longevity. In France, and 
oth countries, where a young man can set out to climb the 
We ladder of the judicature as a life-long calling, beginning as a 

‘magistrate and rising with seniority to larger courts and graver 


as a kind of semi-retirement. It may be questioned whether 
S the. English system, admirably as it works with the hand- 
: picked ‘men who become High Court Judges, has not had an 
Femaee a effect in suggesting that judicial employments go 
ly with nts so Ming people slip into the unwarranted 


Soy agticultural time. 


Di rautens were some years ae 


normal trickle. For it es just ey combination - 


2 his countenance afd the piercing look from his eyes. He 


es world must mean in terms of draughts upon human energy. It 


 astic reception given him by the Queen’s Hall audience, which | 


tters, there is not the same temptation to think of the Bench 


with particular zeal, that was within the intention of the legis- 


- Jature. But today, when so much of the business before local 


courts is not benefited by local knowledge, i in particular, when 


- much of it has to do with the roads, there is a case for consider- 


ing differences of method in recruiting the local Bench. When 


_ work is done conscientiously and from public spirit, it is 


generally both difficult and ungracious to make large changes; 
but the changes that critics call for do not involve any abrupt 
transition from the old order, but primarily certain modifica- 
tions in the sort of qualifications and amount of legal know- 
ledge and grasp envisaged as” ee in people who are to 


exercise these powers. | toe 


Senge? et ok 


Thece are many people who go through life bewildered by 


every mention of voltages and frequencies, direct current, 


_ alternating current, watts, ampéres and ohms. If they manage 


to put a plug in a socket and turn a switch, they do so either 
with a touching faith in the wonders of electricity, or with an 
equally unreasoning apprehension. They are just as apt to plug 


a 100-volt gadget into a 250-volt circuit as to investigate a 


hotplate with a hairpin, and in either case they are surprised 
at the result. There are no statistics at the moment of the num- 
ber of people killed or injured by domestic electrical appliances. 
But it is clear that if the use of electricity in the home is to 
spread to every class of the community, the apparatus sold 


should be not only efficient but foolproof. This involves two — 


things: a standardisation of voltages as well as frequencies 


throughout the country, and some check on the appliances 


placed on the market to ensure their safety, even in the most 
innocent hands. These proposals are a mere matter of common- 
sense, and it is encouraging to note that, when the first British 


‘National Electrical Convention was opened in Bournemouth 
‘recently, they formed the substance of the presidential 


address. Mr. Hoadley estimated that the cost of changing over 
to a standard potential of 230 volts would be between £15 and 
£18 millions, a sum which he considered well within the scope 


of practical politics. The opportunities for mass production 


would lower the price of appliances to the public, and lower 
prices would mean wider use. As for safety, Mr. Hoadley 


proposed a National Proving House with legal power to prevent 
the sale of any apparatus of which it did not approve. He also 
‘condemned the discrepancies in the price of electricity per 


unit in different parts of the country, and sometimes of the 
same town. He said, in fact, precisely what consumers have 
been saying for years, and he urged the setting up ofa Co-opera- 


‘tive Committee to consider the problem seriously. 


* * * 


The Spectator of June 7 publishes in its correspondence 
columns a letter from a Mr. Alec Craig alleging that THE 
LISTENER had rejected an advertisement of his book, Sex and 
Revolution sent in by the publishers, Messrs. Allen and 


Unwin. Had The Spectator, before publishing this letter, 


drawn our attention to the allegation, we could have informed 
them of its inaccuracy. The advertisement in question was not 
rejected, but its appearance was postponed in order to 
give time for the book to bé read. 


The B.B.C. has decided to broadcast a religious service every 
Sunday morning at 9.30, beginning on October 6. These 
services will either be broadcast from churches (of different 
denominations and in different parts of the British Isles) or from 
a London or Regional studio. \ 


‘Tt was ‘held ith some reason that, paar 2 aap 

--graver matters were kept for the visits of Judges on circuit, 
no one was better qualified | to dispense a rough and ready : : 
justice than the local man; and if property was safeguarded 


_ dead. Their 


ong the British Islanders 


N the course of my travels peony the world I have found 
that almost every. nation played some kind of game or 
sport. Several, indeed, played more than one variety. In 


Kurdistan, for instance, they play polo and shoot tax-— 


gatherers; in Australia they play cricket, lawn tennis, rugby 


football, hunt the wallaby, and round up the prolific but 


elusive rabbit; while in India they pig-stick, tent-peg, and 
throw ropes into the air up which small boys climb and dis- 
appear. But it was not until I came to the small group of islands 
off the coast of Europe that I found a composite set of races, 


_ English, Scots, Irish, and Welsh, whose proud boast it is that 


they take part in every kind of sport and pastime in the world 


except the assassination of political opponents and baseball. 
<4 thereby thwarted i in his. Sree If, joweve 


The reason for the abstinence from the former is, apparronys 
due to the 
deep-rooted 
conviction in 
the hearts of: 
all these sin- 
gular creatures . 
that all their 
political oppo- — 
nents are so 
nearly half- 
witted that 
they do far 
more harm to 
their parties 
alive than 


reason for not 
playing base- 
ball is even 
more curious. 
It is, they say, _ 
only a glorified form of rounders. The natural prudence of 
these island races, however, deters them from repeating this 
statement in front of their American cousins who are some- 
what addicted to this sport. 

With the exception of these two, therefore, the British play 
every game. Generally speaking, the activities of the British 


‘The striking of different varieties of ball... 


sportsman may be classified into four sections. Firstly, the. 


striking of different varieties of balls with different varieties of 
implements. Secondly, the pursuit of some selected animal 
with the expressed intention of killing it. Thirdly, the perform- 
ance of some feat of physical strength, agility or endurance. 


And fourthly, the ‘following’, as their expression is, of any one, 


or all, of these preceding three. This ‘following’ may be done 
with the eye direct, with the ear through a mechanical radio- 
active device, or with the eye, indirectly, through the pene 
broadsheets or newspapers. 

‘It will be seen from this classification that a British : sports- 


-man may either be a person who coaxes a wooden ball through - 
_an iron hoop with a wooden mallet, or one who hides behind a 


rampart of turf and kills an expensive bird with an expensive 


gun, though with a cheap cartridge, or a person who leaps _ 
_ violently to the - 


higher into the air than man has ever leapt before, or a person 
who adventures a half-crown in support of a horse he has never 


- seen, owned by a man he has never heard of, on a race-course 
_ he has never visited, and, by doing so, matches his judgment, 


knowledge, and wit against a gentleman who possesses about 


_ forty times as much of all three. 


Let us now consider each of the four classes i in turn, The 


’ first is the striker of balls. There are an incredible number of 


these and the players have only one common quality. They all 


play with intense seriousness, and whenever Great Britain is 


defeated in an international contest, they all unite in chanting, 
as if it was a religious ceremony, “The trouble with us is that 
we do not take our games seriously. We are just sportsmen’ se 
It would be impossible to describe all the varieties of ball 
_ game. The most important is the one they call cricket. Twenty- 


: : _ *Spoken by G, ane Schjelderup = > 
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- implements of ie game are a aa faites ball ae a 


two players are , requir 
at a time. The other nine si 
sometimes for hours Nee 


fae the eae 
teen spectators. But in their 
people will sit for days and. watch no 
. Cricket is played with a hard | 
technique of the batter, 0 
time to time, as the occasion eae 
that the ball strikes them, and the 


of rods a noses. ere to bation The rods and th 


popped eighteen times into eighteen holes in the 
number of strokes fh for the eal a 


I Baie of a gee ear esuana the size of his score. Aft 
a hearty lunch the players often go out again and repeat the 


_ performance, thus covering seven or eight miles-at a slow 


walk in the course of a day. Without his implements n 
golfer would dream of walking two hundred yards. 
Then there are the two a of football, one played —m 


ball. One is called soccer, the talies rugger. ‘Many : 
young men play both games, but for some inscrutable 
the rugger I re pre ee 
boysregard — AD ae ad eae 
the soccer boys 
as inferior be- 
ings. Themain — 
featuresofrug- 
ger are the 
‘hand-off’ — 
which is usu- : 
ally wat fasts 
uppercut to the ~ : 
-chin—and the 
tackle, which — 
consistsofseiz- 
ing your ad-— 
versaryand , 
throwing him — 


ground so that 
your col- he 
leagues and playmates may stand upon his 4 face. This 


~ why the rugger boys object to the exponents of whats 
the ‘rival code’ is the latters’ trick of incessantly apg 
the referee, and here I come to one of those aspects 
sportsmanship which is so very difficult to unde 
“though it is bad ie to appeal to the referee 


sash a really strong voice—a stentorian. 
the phrase—is regarded as a considerabl 
and many a poor batter has been bou 
of the appeal prone Taecr ith the timidity of 


Lawn tennis 
has a different 
technique. 
The essence 
of this game is 
to pat a soft 
y. -- white» ball 

’ » backwards and 
forwards 
across a net 
until one or 
other of the 
players either 
pats incor- 
rectly or is too 
tired to pat any 
more. The 
instrument 
used for pat- 
ting this soft 
white ball 
backwards and 
forwards consists of a handle to which is fitted a wide oval 
frame, strung across with some of the interior portions of the 
domestic cat. About a million of the citizens of these strange 
islands play this game of lawn tennis, a few on lawns and the rest 
on gravel; concrete, asphalt or wood. All of them stay quietly 
and contentedly at home and play lawn tennis, except about 
half-a-dozen, and those six travel incessantly, playing lawn 
tennis, day after day, and year after year, all round the world. 
These half-dozen are known in the public sheets, or news- 
papers, as Britain’s Best Ambassadors. I could not discover 
why. mee 

These are the major sports of the British in which some sort 
of a ball is struck with some sort of an implement. 

Let us now examine the second category, in which a day is 
considered wasted if no bird or animal has been killed. This 
category may be divided into two sub-sections: that in which 
the ultimate stroke of sportsmanship is delivered by a dog, and 
that in which it is delivered by an explosive chemical compound. 

The first, or hunting, sub-section is often called the Back- 
bone of England; the second, or shooting, sub-section, is 
often called the Curse of Scotland. I would like to have dis- 
cussed the two sub-sections separately, first the Backbone 
and then the Curse, but unfortunately they are mixed up to 
such an extent, and in such a queer way, that it is impossible 
to disentangle them. The Backbone consists of a vast number 
of expensive-looking ladies and gentlemen, often with pink 
coats on for some reason, and their objectives are the fox, 
the otter, the stag, and the hare. They pursue these animals on 
horseback or on foot, uttering as they go a variety of peculiar 
sounds, such as I had not heard since I crossed the Arizona 
desert and heard the coyote crying, hoarsely but significantly, 
to her all-too-distant mate. And in front of them they drive 
a covey of dogs, whose duty it is to smell out the twistings and 
turnings of the quarry. The fox-hunter and the stag-hunter 
are both sportsmen. Indeed, all British hunters are sports- 
men. And to shoot a fox is the most fiendish crime in-the 
penal laws of the land. But it is permissible to shoot a stag if the 
animal is clever enough to evade pursuit and swim out to sea. 

It is, however, agreed that the hall-mark of the hunting 
sportsman is that he risks his life in the pursuit of these 
animals. He leaps enormous fences, he falls upon his head, 
he is dragged by the stirrup across ploughed fields, he tumbles 
into icy streams, he runs till his heart is seriously endangered. 
But when we come to the second, or shooting, sub-section, 
the Curse of Scotland, we find that a man or woman can be a 

man without risking anything more than the life of a 
neighbour, For the shooter does not risk his life in his pursuit 
of the red grouse; indeed, so nervous is he of any possible 
counter-aggression by these pretty, succulent, and fast- 
flying birds, that he usually builds himself—or rather hires 
someone else to build for him—a rampart of turf, behind which 
he crouches with a battery of shot-guns. When he is safely 
ensconced behind his barbican of sods, the sportsman bangs 
away magnificently at the birds which come soaring overhead. 


‘The most fiendish crime’ 


__ Again we come up against a dreadful puzzle. We have seen 
_ that you may hunt a fox with dogs but not with bullets. It is 
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_exactly the opposite with grouse shooting. If you took a pack 


of dogs and a lot of ladies and gentlemen, many in pink coats, 


- and galloped.across a grouse moor after the birds, you would 


gain no meed of applause, however many stone walls you 
leapt, or however many raucous cries you uttered. In fact 
you would be extremely unpopular, and your reputation for 
sportsmanship would quickly sink. Ete 

It is all very bewildering, and it is with a certain amount of 
relief, I confess it, that I pass on to the third branch of sports 
and pastimes which are practised in this remarkable group 
of Atlantic islets. This category, in which no balls are struck 
nor animals killed, includes jumping as high as possible into 
the air, running as fast as possible round a cinder-track— 
sometimes round and round for hours, throwing great weights, 
whirling flat discs, hopping, skipping and jumping, vaulting 
with the aid of a long stick, and riding horse races. In Scotland 
there is an additional variety which consists of picking up a 
telegraph pole, which they call a caber, and tossing it hither 
and thither in a light-hearted manner. In this category also 
come boxing, wrestling, fencing, mountaineering, rowing, and 
the Eisteddfod, a singing match peculiar to Wales, about 
which I would prefer to say nothing as the Welsh are a sensitive 
and pugnacious race. 

Boxing is a strange business. Two young gentlemen, as a 
rule of rather unpleasing features, are placed in an enclosed 
area, called a ring on account of its square shape, and they 
then attempt to batter each other into unconsciousness with 
their hands. It appears that they do this of their own free will 
and are not in any way compelled to do so by the Government. 
Mountaineering is even stranger. Parties of men and women 
ascend the most dangerous and precipitous mountains they 
can find, creeping like flies on a wall, hanging on by eye-lids, 
teeth and ears, and only separated from instant destruction 


*, .. galloped across a moor.. 
Drawings by R. S. Sherriffs 


by the fiftieth part of an inch. When you ask them why they 
do this, they reply ‘for fun’, and immediately dash off and 
walk up another precipice. 

And lastly there is that gigantic band of British sportsmen— 
the Followers. These, as I have said, will bet about horses 
they know nothing about, will argue about the merits of two 
boxers they have never seen, and will discourse on the tactics 
of a game they have never played..When the young gentlemen 
of two of the most famous universities indulge in a rowing 
match against each other, the traffic of London is paralysed 
to allow half-a-million passionate partisans to flock down 
to the riverside, and not one in a thousand of them was 
educated at either university, and only a few of them will 
be able to see more than half-a-minute of the actual race. In 
the same way men and women who have never played cricket 
in their lives will grow pale and tremble all over at the news 
that an English player has been dismissed for a paltry score 
in a Test Match on the other side of the world, and the victory 
of a foreign golfer, boxer, or tennis player, is regarded as 
another nail in the coffin of a once glorious Empire. 

It is this fourth category of British sportsmen, the vast 
army of Followers, which enables the other three to flourish 
as they do in this amazing little out-of-the-way backwater 
of the world. 


: Danubian Clues t to European Petice * dle 


FOU have already feet something in this series of 
talks about the Danubian rivalries of the Great Powers. 
You have also heard about their effect on Danubian 


nationalism. I i imagine that little doubt remains in any © 
mind about the immense importance of the Danubian basin 
’ to high diplomacy in Europe. It was not an accident that. the 


Great War was precipitated by something that took place in 
Serajevo. The map of Europe is all that is needed to explain 
why the five Danubian countries are so uncomfortably involved 


in nearly every major movement of European diplomacy. You ~ 
must remember that the five Danubian countries in their 


aggregate territorial size are as big as France and Germany 
together, and. their aggregate population numbers some 
60,000,000 people—nearly as many people as there are in 


Germany. There are five separate nations; four main. racial 


groups. They are situated in the very heart of Europe, and are 
therefore exposed to most of the winds of high diplomacy. 


Immediately after the war it was French diplomacy for the _ 


obvious purpose of isolating Germany that worked hardest 
in the Danubian countries. That long-pursued French attempt 


to establish an influence upon those territories was in the end 


defeated because it called into play both Italian and German 
opposition and in a smaller measure British opposition. Ten 


years ago, you may remember, there was a considerable body © 
of British criticism of France, deriving in some measure from — 
the Central European policy of the French Government. The 


relations between Italy and France for the like reason were 
somewhat strained for more than a decade. 


Symbol of Serajevo 


But experience in this matter seems ‘not to have done much 
good to high diplomacy. Serajevo was a symbol of something 
rotten in Europe. The toll of the Great War in what normal 
people regard as unnecessary misery was big enough, one would 
think, to discourage an early repetition, on the part of the 
diplomatic forces, of the sort of competitive ambition that 
caused it. Yet after the war to many minds the Danubian 


basin has become as potentially dangerous a storm centre as it 


was before the war. Why? In a former talk you were asked to 
study the map printed on page 30 of the pamphlet published as 
an introduction to this series*. It is thereby made clear at a 
glance why Germany, when her diplomacy becomes active in 
Austria, at once excites the combined fear and hostility of 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Yugoslavia and Italy, and indirectly 
of France and Great Britain as well. If Italy becomes diplo- 
matically active in Austria and Hungary, whether or not she 


_also sends feelers from the ‘heel’ of the peninsula into Albania, ~ 


she at once excites the combined opposition of Yugoslavia, 


Rumania, Czechoslovakia and Germany. The Little Entente 


countries, in short, are automatically driven from pillar to post, 
according as Germany or Italy makes the running. The pal- 
pable and unchanging fact that Germany and Italy in this 


matter balance each other, inasmuch as they-are rivals, gives 


no comfort to the five Danubian countries, for it is of no more 
consolation to those countries to be made the battle-ground, 
moral or physical, of Germany and Italy than it is to Belgium 
to be made the battle-ground of Germany and France. 


_It must not, however, be assumed that the Great Powers. 
are all devil and the small Powers all angel. It by no. means 
follows that if the Great Powers were once and for all called 
off from the Danubian countries, those. countries would at 
once settle down to first-class constructive work with each 
other, cooing the while like doves. The only point I make is 


_they have never been given the chance to show what they eee 


do if left severely to their own resources. 

The particular circumstances which’ in recent years Have 
discarbed these Danubian countries are these. Last year Italy 
attempted, as France and Germany before ‘her had attempted, 


to obtain some sort of diplomatic footing in the Danubian 
states. Her particular method was to cultivate Vienna and 
' *Reproduced on page 933 of THE LISTENER of May 29 


Rival Influences of the Great ¢ 
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them Nazis, in the north of Italy. There are 300,000 Slove 


_ make propaganda never tired of announcing in Yugoslavia that 


footing in Austria. Most of the Austrian Germans who live 


consisted in the maintenance of Austria’s independence alike — 


_show you the extent to which the small states, especially the — 


. tened to the friendly advice of Signor Mussolini which took an 
_view was understood to be that Dr. Dollfuss at all costs must — 
‘such an end Socialism must be stamped out. What they both? 
‘overlooked was the possibility that the Socialists in Austria 
might become Dr. Dollfuss’ mainstay against the Nazis. The 
upshot was rather a muddle. Major Fey was given the job of 


~ too thoroughly. One of the results was that the Austrian 


cated, so far as Carinthia was concerned, by the fact that’ there 


Rumania, Bulgaria and Turkey as far as Baghdad in the east 
-south. Austria was the key to that long avenue of expansion. 
that subject that one of the first post-War aims of victo 
revival of such an ambition. She therefore’ cule 


south-eastern borders: Poland, Czechoslov 


Powers 


Budapest. ‘Now there happen to be canoe ‘Germans. all 


in the Trieste district. It is at once obvious therefore. 
were the tactics adopted by Germany to counter It 
diplomacy. Those Germans who habitually or professionally. 


if Germany had her way those 300,000 Slovenes would find 
themselves on the right side of the Ttalo-Yugoslav frontier; 
and they never tired of telling the 180,000 Germans in South 
Tyrol that their return to the German fold was not an impossi- 
bility. Signor Mussolini, by the standards of ordinary political 
experience, thereupon had something to fear; andthe moment __ 
a politician has something to fear, he at once has more to fear. 
for as nothing succeeds like success, nothing fails like failure. — : 
That is especially so in the case of a dictator. Having once 
embarked therefore upon a Danubian. adventure, Signor 
Mussolini had no practical alternative to pursuing it further 
Moreover it happened at the same time that Germany’s poli- j 
ticians were still bent in one form or another upon obtaining a_ 


near the German frontier were solidly Nazi in their political — 
sympathies. The late Dr. Dollfuss, whose foreign policy wholly % 


from Italy and from Germany, found himself almost helplessly — 
watching a German-Italian political battle fought on.Austrian — 
soil—a Nazi-Fascist battle. This particular example does really 


Danubian states, can be disturbed by the diplomacy of the — y 
Great Powers. In his fear of Nazi Germany Dr. Dollfuss lis- 


unfortunate, though not a surprising, form. Signor Mussolini’s 


strengthen his personal ascendancy in Austria, and that to 


suppressing the Socialists. He did the job thoroughly, perhaps - g 
Socialists in large numbers turned Nazi with no other purpose — 
than to be a nuisance to Dr. Dollfuss. Dr. Dollfuss therefore _ 
was forced to counter an internal as well as two external dan- — 
gers. It is true that a Socialist leader in Carinthia, one Herr — 
Sainitz, helped him in the internal field by attempting to win . 
back the Socialists from the Nazi camp by forming a new 
independent Socialist party, with the name Freierarbeiterbund: 
but the problem that faced Dr. Dollfuss was further compli- 


are 80,000 Slovenes in that province, and the Nazi propagan- . 
dists were promising those Slovenes that they should be res- 
tored to their beloved Yugoslavia. Whether their Yugoslavia = 
was really beloved, probably no Slovene in Carinthia ever 
wondered: but the professional paid political agitators. could a 
make it worth their while to love anything. oF 


Pre-War Germany Looks Eastward 


The background of what may be called the chronic rade é 
for Austria is clear enough. One of the pre-War and War 
bogies was the German Drang nach Osten, that terrific night- 
mare of German ambition which aimed at a consolidated Ger- 
man empire extending through Austria, ‘Hungary, Servia, 


and through Palestine as far as Hodeida on the Red Seain the _ 
France had been so alarmed by the vast pre-War literature 
France was the setting up of a firm barrier against any fu 
friendship of the ring of countries on Germany’s 


Yugoslavia. She offered. them military coaching and nd tase Se 


Ys 
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help. It seems to follow that while bogeys themselves may be 
_ unsubstantial, they may have substantial effects. : 


__. abiding principles of high diplomacy in Europe, drove Italy, 
Germany and Great Britain into solid opposition. The balance 
of power is often spoken of as a typically British principle of 
foreign policy. In fact it is the common principle of nearly 
_ every Foreign Office in the world. Its motive is to prevent war. 
__ Its effectis rather to produce war. When forces are balanced 
__- in a delicate equilibrium, it needs only a slight disturbance to 
upset them. 

‘ The supposed strength given to France by her Central 


___ hess, because it galvanised the antipathy of Germany, Italy and 
p Great Britain. So true was that perversity that Dr. Curtius, the 


German Foreign Minister, in March, 1931, judged the cir- . 


cumstances tobe opportune for an attempt to substitute a Ger- 
man for a French hegemony, and launched his famous pro- 
posal for a customs union between Germany and Austria. He 
caused a’storm in Europe. The main diplomatic influences im- 
mediately took up their new positions, and transferred their 
opposition from France to Germany. Germany in her turn now 
attracted the combined hostility of France, the Little Entente 
countries, Great Britain and Italy. 


The Danubian Countries Lock to Their Own Affairs 


. Both France and Germany therefore had found that it. 


wasn’t so easy a thing as they thought to guide the destinies of 
the Danubian countries. There came a time when those coun- 
tries made an attempt to organise their own affairs in their own 

way. It was the Czechoslovak Foreign Minister who took the 
initiative. He gave an interview in December, 1931, to the 
Hungarian newspaper, the Pest: Napld, in which he appealed 
for an economic understanding between Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary. Concurrently Czechoslovak opinion launched into a 
bold and unequivocal campaign for consolidating Central 
Europe on regional principles to the total and impartial ex- 
clusion of every Great Power. The broad lines of that campaign 
were excellently summarised in a Prague paper in the following 
spring. It is so refreshing to come across a clear exercise of 
commonsense in political controversy that it seems worth while 
to quote an essential passage that appeared in that article. It 
read thus: 

Austrian exports and imports to and from Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Yugoslavia and Rumania are more important than her 
trade with Germany, which at present tops the list of countries 
having economic relations with her. Similarly Hungary sells 
and buys more to and from her four neighbours, Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania and Yugoslavia, than elsewhere. If 
we carry the picture further, and consider the balance of payment 
of all the countries concerned, we similarly discover that they 
are bound together with bonds both new and old. It is under- 
stood that all those countries would refuse, both individually 
and collectively, any suggestion of a political association or 
union. Such a course of action would be altogether out of place. 
On broad lines the co-operation here suggested would take the 
form of a preferential system applied to the countries con- 
cerned in their mutual trade, without the states lying outside 
the sphere in question interfering with the respective arrange- 
ments made to that effect. That is why Czechoslovakia insists 
that any such step should not be taken without the cognisance 
or consent being first obtained of the principal European Powers, 
Germany, Italy, France and Great Britain. Economically it is a 
sound proposition, if worked out with due regard to the parti- 
cular interests concerned. It would help the five countries on 
the Danube referred to, and it would also help the countries 
standing out of it because by improving the Central European 
economic situation it would increase its buying capacity both 
internally and in respect of the big industrial countries outside. 
. That suggestion was made in March, 1932. It was a sugges- 

F tion in effect that the common interests of the Danubian coun- 
__ tries be commonly recognised. It was, in short, a good sug- 
' __ gestion. Was it adopted? No; and in this case. it wasn’t the 
: Danubian states themselves that made its adoption impossible. 
. It was the Great Powers that intervened. Having manifested 
__ their ability, by merely changing the orientation of their 
antipathies, to prevent each other from establishing a dominant 
position in Central Europe, the Great Powers now proceeded 
to illustrate their further ability to prevent the Central Euro- 

_ pean states themselves from managing their own affairs. They 
__ decided that, if the affairs of the small Central European states 


‘ 
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' But, of course, the French plan failed. France looked strong - 
_ after the War, and that circumstance alone, by virtue of the” 


European relationships proved, then, to be by contrast a weak- . ° 
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were to be organised on a regional basis, then they, the Four 
Great Powers, must do the organising. 

~They met.in formal conference in London on April 6, 1932. 
There was a French plan, submitted by M. Tardieu. There 
was a German plan, submitted by Herr von Biilow. There was 
a British plan, which, as often happens in British policy, mainly 
consisted of an earnest hope for the best. It was expressed by 
Mr. MacDonald in these words: ‘The policy which we are 
working out is a policy of co-operation with everybody who is 


aiming at peace, and who is willing to put in all his weight ' 


behind efforts aimed at peace.’ That sounds a bit vague; but 


experience abundantly proves that such vagueness in British 


foreign policy is often appropriate to the business in hand. 
~The conference failed. In this case, however, the failure 
was rather more remarkable than most. What were the Four 
Powers conferring about? They were simply conferring about 
a’method of improving the economic and financial affairs of 
the five Danubian countries, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Hun- 
gary, Rumania and Yugoslavia. And the only thing they could 
agree upon, was that those five countries themselves should not be 
allowed to express their views, The views of the Four Great 


Powers for their part being mutually incompatible, the whole » 


scheme fell through. 


Coming of Hitler 


. When Herr Adolf Hitler took charge in Germany, at the end 
of January, 1933, the position was that Germany and France 
had successfully prevented each other from establishing a pre- 
ponderant influence over Austria, and had together, with 
Italian and British help, prevented Austria and the four other 
Danubian countries from making their own arrangements 
about their own affairs. Herr Hitler, however, was the leader 
of a new Germany. He was known simply and grandly as The 
Leader. Nazi Germany could now do what no other Germany 
had done. Besides, Herr Hitler was an Austrian by birth, and 
thereby personal sentiment was added to power and oppor- 
tunity as a spur to action. The complete coalescence of Austria 
with Germany, economic, financial and political, came to be 
almost taken for granted in Berlin. You remember that Herr 
Habicht, who had been Press Attaché in the German Legation 
in Vienna, was given the post of German Inspector for Aus- 


‘tria. He was turned out of Austria, and put across the Bavarian 


frontier in the summer of 1933. He then took to abusing 
Austria by wireless. But Dr. Dollfuss had attained power in 
Vienna just as Herr Hitler had attained it in Berlin, and in the 
like spirit of anticipation that he himself would be the ruler. 
He openly proscribed the Nazi party in Austria. He estab- 
lished a united patriotic front, with the express purpose of 
defeating Herr Hitler’s quasi-annexationist designs. His two 
lieutenants, Major Fey and Prince Starhemberg, by a com- 
bination of circumstances were prevented from appearing in 
the full limelight as pillars of the patriotic front. It therefore 
fell to Dr. Dollfuss personally to present himself as the bul- 
wark against German designs. By this time any listener will be 
able to guess the result in Rome. The alignment of Dr. Doll- 
fuss against Herr Hitler presented to Signor Mussolini a spec- 
tacle, almost a temptation, which he could not resist, could 
hardly indeed be expected to resist. He became extremely 
friendly to Dr. Dollfuss, and extremely unfriendly to Herr 
Hitler. He sent his Secretary of State, Signor Suvich, to 
Budapest (February 21 to 23, 1934), to discuss with the 
Hungarian Prime Minister, General Gémbés, the possibility 
of a close Italo-Austro-Hungarian understanding. He had a 
powerful argument so far as Austria was concerned, for the 
political issue in Austria itself was Fascism versus Nazism; and 
with Hungary his relations had been amicable since 1927. 
Even the question of a Habsburg restoration was given sudden 
prominence in many European newspapers. Prince Otto at the 
time happened to be in Brussels, and not for the first time, nor 
probably for the last, became a focus of diplomatic speculation. 
But it needed little reflection to see that a Habsburg restoration 
would have been a ticklish sort of plaything for Signor Musso- 
lini. Although the Austrian Government had no impediment 
in international law against recalling the Habsburgs, the posi- 
tion of Hungary was legally s2ttled by Law 47 of 1921, whereby 
the National Assembly declared the Habsburgs to have for- 
feited the throne. Hungary had indeed been forced to make 
that declaration after the second attempt of King Charles to 
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reinstate himself; and. the dictating Powers were the ‘Entente?-- 
Powers and Czechoslovakia. Italy, therefore, was one. ofthe : 
Powers which were responsible for the Hungarian ban on the 
Habsburgs: : 

The three men, Signor Mussolini, Dr. Dollfuss and General’. 
Gémbés, duly met in Rome on March 14, 1934, to discuss the . 
possibility of an Italo-Austro-Hungarian understanding. In, 
the meantime this new form of virtual interference in Danubian - 
affairs had excited the reactions that may readily be guessed. - 
All that is necessary for the guess in this case is another glance . 
at the map. An Austro-Hungarian Anschluss with or without 
the Habsburgs, but with Italian sponsorship, was a conception. 
which drove Czechoslovakia, Rumania and Yugoslavia into 
alarmed opposition, indeed almost made them look to Ger- 
many for salvation. The kaleidoscope indeed has many faces. _ 
Czechoslovak sympathy with French attempts to discourage 
German exuberance had been a feature of post-War Europe. 
That sympathy had not. weakened, but such are the ironies 
of European diplomacy that Signor Mussolini had now excited 
a little innocent merriment in Berlin, where at that time it was 
clearly not his intention to appear.in a merry role. 


Is Interference by the Great Powers Unavoidable? 


But there is another side to the picture. We have seen that 
the Great Powers do interfere with the Danubian states, that 
they do embarrass those states and sometimes create muddles 
which may, as in 1914, affect the issue of war or peace. But is it 
entirely their fault? Are the Danubian states themselves wholly 
innocent of blame? In fact, it is sometimes difficult for the 
Great Powers not to interfere in Central European affairs. 
An example of that truth has been given by some aspects of 
Dr. Dollfuss’s own diplomacy. Five months before his death 
he stated to an audience of the Anglo-American Press Associa- 
tion that “The problem of Austria is not a Central European, 
but a general European, problem. I therefore ask for the support 
of Europe’. Such a thesis cuts two ways. Moreover at the very 
moment when he made that statement, he had just succeeded 
in inducing the French, British and Italian Governments to 
issue a joint communication in these words: “The Austrian 
Government has inquired of the governments of France, 
Great Britain and Italy as to their attitude with regard to the 


Nature Notes 


Wild Life at ‘Night 


By ALAN BEST 


Mr. Best ts a young sculptor and a keen student. of natural history, who for two years worked in the Misenn of Natural 
History in New York and spends his holidays studying the habits of birds 


WANT. to give you an example of an expedition at 
night, typical of its kind, and mention some of the things 
one can see and hear, and tell you something about them 
—in the hopé thst perhaps you will go out some night and 

try one on your own account. 

In the evening, as the last birds become silent, you begin 
to realise for the first time how much noise they have been 
making during the day. In the daytime we are so accustomed 
to this perpetual singing and chirping, that it becomes uncon- 
sciously a background to all our thoughts. But when night has 
quieted them, and the light begins to fade, making it difficult 
for us to see, we become acutely aware of the silence, and every 
little sound becomes magnified and strange. We find ourselves 
listening intently to the cracking of a twig, and the stirring of 
the tiniest creatures round us. We hear a loud rustling as a’ 
beetle, a few feet away, scrambles among the leaves following 
his up-and-down course for some unknown destination. A field. 
mouse starts to nibble a twig nearby, making a very audible 
clicking noise as he tears away the tiny pieces of wood with his 
sharp teeth—and a large moth shoots past with a hum like the 
passing of a high-powered car. 

Expeditions at night are far more fun if you go out witha 
definite object in mind—to watch badgers at their earths, or to 
Sit in an owl’s food territory, and watch it hunting for mice.. 
Both these are well worth doing and, if one is successful, add a 
feeling of achievement to the pleasure of the trip itself. 

I had read about badgers, but had never seen-one, so a friehd 


and I decided to go to a wood a mile or so from home to watch ~ 
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ioe that. ‘they take a‘common:-view‘as_ Rhee Sess ty. of. 
maintaining - Austria’s sedenenione and Hip od oe, 


course, hada provocative effect upon. RRS | Tnasmucl 
Herr Hitler had publicly protested his innocence of any. aie 
upon Austrian independence, the clevere?-thing would perhaps. 
have been to invite Germany to sign jointly a four-Powefi 
declaration of respect for Austria’s independence. To invite, 
three of the Four Powers to issue a formula about ‘maintaining’; sy 
Austrian independence was in effect to invite activity on; 
Austria’s_ behalf, -potentially at any rate, by three of those, 
Great Powers against the fourth. That is a simple TsstetioGs : 
of the truth that a. medal has two sides. +a 
Austria is perhaps the clearest of the Danubian clues to, 5 
peace in Europe. One of the dangers is Great Power rivalry. - 
The dilemma is that Austria herself almost of necessity must, 
invoke the help of one Great Power against another. It is; 
obvious enough what the ideal solution would te. Dr. Benes, a 
who is often ready with the right formula, has put it in this. 
way: ‘European trouble has mainly resulted from the rivalry 
of the Great Powers in their designs upon the small Powers 
of Central Europe. The essential need is that the Great 
Powers should accept the fact that the Danubian countries 
are no more available for their expansion than are the Scandin- 
avian countries, Switzerland, Belgium or Holland’. There are 
few students of European affairs who would challenge such a 
diagnosis of the need. The practical question, still unanswered, 
is how to achieve it. The problem-is an interesting one, and = 
not an easy one. The succession states owe their present fron- : 
tiers to the Great Powers. In some ways they depend upon the 4 
Great Powers. In other ways they are victimised by Great 
Power rivalry. On the whole it seems to me that the Great 
Powers have done.more harm than good to the pate ¢ | 
countries, 2 
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by a badger ‘set’. We left home just before dark on a fine still 
evening, crossed a stretch of open heath, then followed the 
side of a large swamp to the wood which was on the side of a 
hill nearly half-a-mile farther on. When we reached the wdod, 
without going actually up to the badger earths, we found a 
place from which we could see two entrances to the set, and then 
settled ourselves as comfortably as possible to wait, Badgers 
have become expert in the art of tunnelling, through their 
habit of living underground. From the entrance, a hole 
descends sharply for a few feet, then branches into a number 
of passages. Each passage leads into an ‘oven’ which is usually 
a large chamber where four ways meet. Continuing from the 
‘oven’ the process repeats itself again and again, sometimestoa 
great depth—an old-established earth has been known to goas 
deep as twenty-five feet, branching in all directions. In this 
network of tunnels the badger lives most of his life, only com= 
ing out after dark to feed, and returning well before daylight. * 
When you are watching wild animals, one of the most im- — 
portant things is to keep still, and with badgers, one movement — 
will send them back down their holes for the rest of the ere: “4 
or at any rate until the early hours of the morning. But ee 
quite still ina wood on a-June night is not an easy task. The The 
armies of hungry mosquitoes soon find you, and»make ti 
presence felt always at the most inopportune ‘moments when a 
movement to brush. cri off would pee SS 
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Badgers—adult boar and sow: a flashlight photograph 


beyond the farther hole came a pale ghostly form. It took me 
several seconds to realise that this was a badger, as it came so 
smoothly and silently, almost giving the impression of drifting. 
I waited breathless as it passed the first hole, and arrived at 
the mouth of the second. Here it became suspicious of our 
presence, and began to sniff the air, lifting its head high so 
that the black throat showed in sharp contrast to the white 
stripes on the’ sides and top of the head. It stood there for 
some time, and seemed to be becoming mere confident, when 
one of us must have moved slightly, for it suddenly turned and 
disappeared down the hole. 

For a second we were able to relax after the tension of 
Keeping really still, then another badger appeared (coming 
from the same direction as the first) followed by two others. 
They came straight towards us, stopping every few yards to 
scratch in the ground and to eat whatever it was that they 
dug up. I happened to be lying full length on the particular 
piece of ground which they had intended to cross, and all 
three animals stopped, in a row, not more than a yard away 
from me. They stood, sniffing the air noisily, with their heads 
lifted for nearly half a minute. I hadn’t dared to breathe, but 
I think one anjmal had probably seen me blink—at least that 
is how I now interpret his action—for he suddenly lowered 
his head and became rigid, staring into my face. At the time 
I must confess that for a second I thought he had decided to 
attack me, and I wondered what I should do if he did, as my 
arms had gone to sleep. But they turned and trotted to the 
mouth of the nearest earth, where they stopped and examined 
us nervously before disappearing from sight. 

After a short interval, badgers began to appear from the 
farther earth. First two came out and trotted off together, then 
two more appeared, one of which began to drag dead leaves 
into the hole. This it did by clutching the load against itself 
with its fore-legs, and walking backwards dragging the front 
part of its body. It took three or four trips of this kind, 
probably rebedding its earth, which they do after turning out 
the old bedding in the spring. 

While this animal was collecting bedding, another pair of 
badgers had come out of the same hole, and gone off, making 
the sixth full-grown animal from that one earth. 

But it is not very unusual to find badgers living together in 
this way, as they seem to enjoy company—even allowing foxes, 
or a vixen with cubs, to share their set with them. Occasionally, 
however, they seem to lose patience with fox cubs, and there 
are several records of these visitors being killed by their hosts. 

Normally badgers are monogamous, and live in pairs, going 
off together on their nightly expeditions in search of food. 
On these expeditions they cover great distances, wandering 
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through woods and along hedges mile after 
mile. They are not particular about their 
food, and eat almost anything that comes 
their way, digging up roots and the grubs 
of wasps, and a nest of young rabbits if they 
are lucky enough to,find one. Even - the 
hedgehog, whose prickles seem such a good 
protection against enemies, falls .a victim to 
the badger, and squeals pitifully when he 
is caught. 

The hedgehog, when we come across him 
in the daytime, is generally rolled up asleep 
under a hedge, or in a hole. But when it 
gets dark he is transformed, and trots about 
in a purposeful way looking for food. He 
is a hungry little fellow, and eats quantities 
of grubs and beetles, and, if he can find 
them, eggs. For this reason he is not 
popular with gamekeepers, but is welcomed 
in a garden. 

The foraging expeditions of badgers often 
last until early in the morning, and one must 
be prepared to spend the whole night out 
if one wishes to see them return home. So 
when the last badger disappeared we got 
up and walked quietly out of the wood into 
a field, where we stopped to listen to the 
various night sounds. A tawny ow! hooted 
with his mournful wavering note from the 
wood we had first left. In the field in frontof 
us a peewit was calling, and away towards the swamp we 
heard the distant drumming of a snipe. 

As we stood, a rabbit came out of a hedge a few yards away 
—saw us, and stamped loudly with alarm, but as we did not 
move it gained courage, and began to feed. Just then, to our 
right, we noticed a barn owl, like a huge white moth, drifting 
slowly towards us along the hedge. It flew low, with slow 
ungainly wingbeats, sometimes checking, and going back to 


At peace with the world: a five-weeks-old hedge-hog 
Photos: Arthur R, Thompson 


do a small section of the hedge more thoroughly; then, coming 
on, it would check again, this time perhaps to hover for a few 
seconds before continuing its silent course. When it was just 
in front of us, it swooped suddenly into the grass, and stood 
for a moment with wings still spread, looking about it, then 
picked viciously at a mouse it had caught in one of its feet. 
When the mouse was dead the ow] rose and flew straight away 
to the far end of the wood, where it probably had a first brood 
of young. 

This little episode made me realise more keenly how much 
an owl sees at night which is invisible to us. Experiment has 
shown that an owl’s eyes are sensitive to infra-red rays which 
penetrate darkness. Living creatures all give off infra-red rays, 
which make them visible to an owl’s eyes at night. The ground 
also gives off the same rays to a lesser degree, which means 
that an owl probably sees a mouse as a white object on a grey 
background, where the same thing to us would be uniformly 
dark. 
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The white owl is one of our most useful English birds, as 
it preys almost entirely on young rats, mice and field voles— 
all creatures which are destructive to crops. It catches its prey 
in its claws, and after breaking the skull with its beak, swallows 
it whole, head first. The bones and fur, which go down with 
the rest, are indigestible to birds of prey, and in the process 
of digestion, gather into a ball in the bird’s crep and are 
ejected. From these pellets one can get a very good idea of 
the numbers of creatures eaten at each meal. I remember 
opening a pellet which was cast by a young owl taken from a 
nest of eight, in which I found the skulls of seven mice, which 
means that if the parent birds and each of the young had an 
équal amount of food, this one pair of owls must have killed 
seventy mice during that one night. 

We stood for some time after the owl had disappeared, then 
walked on towards the swamp. As we came near, a hedge- 
warbler suddenly burst into song from a clump of bushes we 
were passing. He sang for several seconds with all the con- 
fidence and assurance which is so characteristic of his song in 


A white ow!—‘one of cur most useful English birds’ 
O. G. Pike 


the daytime. When it had finished I tossed a pebble into the 
bush, and the song started again indignantly. We came to the 
swamp, and snipe began to rise from the marshy ground near 
the path. They flew up into the air, and soon began to drum: 
The drumming of a snipe is part of its courtship. The bird flies 
along high in the air, then, tilting, it shoots downwards for a 
short distance with its tail fully spread. The outer tail-feathers 
catch the wind and vibrate, producing a noise not unlike the 
bleating of a sheep. This it repeats over and over again, rising 
with strong rapid wingbeats to gain height for the next descent. 

Snipe feed to a great extent at night. In the evenings, just 
as it’s getting dark, numbers of these birds rise from the 
marshes in which they have spent the day, and calling repeat- 
edly disappear to their feeding grounds, singly or in ‘whisps’ as 
the little-parties are called. They usually feed in wet fields and 
ditches, or on the tidal mud flats where they probe for worms 
in the soft mud with their long slender bills. A snipe’s bill is 
curiously formed—it thickens slightly at the tip, and this tip is 
sensitive. Also the last inch of the upper mandible can be 
raised or depressed at will. The snipe when feeding pushes its 
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The night-ar, ‘which has the care of two families at the same time 
W. S. Berridge 


bill into the mud, this way and that, until it feels a worm, 
when it opens the tip of its beak, grips the worm, and 
extracts it. 

The swamp was full of exciting sounds as we passed. Ducks 
quacked lazily as they rose from one patch of water, and settled 
in another. Moorhens croaked, and small birds roosting in the 
reeds occasionally burst into song. As we crossed the heath on 
the way home a nightjar passed in front of us, with his slow 
graceful flight, sometimes fluttering upward to catch a fly as 
he went. He flew a short way up the hill, then settled, and 
began his monotonous chirring song—loud for a few seconds 
then fainter as he turned his head away, then loud again—on 
and on—without pause for breath. 

The nightjar is the only British bird I know which has the 
care of two families at the same time. The two eggs are laid on 
the ground without a nest of any sort, and throughout the 
incubation period the female sits most of the time, only being 
relieved by the male for about twenty minutes each evening, 
during which time she feeds. But when the young are hatched, 
and are about thirteen days old, the female leaves them entirely 
in the male’s charge, and goes off to lay a second clutch of eggs 
some little distance away, which she proceeds to care for. The 
male still relieves her for a short time each evening, flying back 
to his own charges when she returns to her eggs. 

As we were leaving the heath a wheatear rose into the air a 
short distance away, and sang its short musical song several 
times in succession. This bird is not nocturnal in its habits, but 
it often sings at night, and its song is sometimes confused with 
that of the nightingale, by people who believe that the night- 
ingale is the only bird which sings in the dark. 

Now I hope what I have said will tempt some of you out on 
one of these fine summer evenings to test country night life, and 
I feel sure that you will find it an amusing and delightful 
experience. 


The white owl’s prey—a long-tailed field mouse 
Arthur R. Thompson 
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ithout the presence of a a ee aiudierice 7 is shceen by the fact 
_ that some of the finest playing and singing takes place in. 
ce gramophone recording studios, where the conditions would — 
seem to be against a high standard. Similarly, listeners are 
yw becoming able to dispense with the visible aid of the 
performer. In spite of this apparent independence of performer 
and hearer, however, there are still very strong reasons (as I, 
id in my last article) why the cessation, or even con- 
siderable reduction, of public music-making would be a 
_ disaster for music, performers, and public alike. Let it be 
_ repeated that the trained musician who, before the coming of 
broadcasting, was a regular attendant at concerts, lost com- 
paratively little when most of his listening was transferred 
from the concert-hall to the drawing-room. On the other hand, 
ia the newcomer to music soon becomes aware of his deficiencies. 
ae ‘The classics, he knows, are a source of enjoyment to his musi- 
i. _~ cal friends; yet to him they are a disappointment at the start. 
_ Sometimes he perseveres; too often he feels that such high 
matters are not for him; the music is dry and lacks tune—his 
& sort of ‘tune’, that i is; ‘the rich development that he has heard 
; 5 Praised so highly seems to be little more than a tiresome repe- 
_ tition of unimportant scraps; music of the type that is labelled 
’ ~ ‘modern’ or ‘advanced’ is. ugly; and, at the other end of the’ - 
; a scale, the very any classics. are Pers and lacking i in colour 
and feeling. - 
; 2S Obviously, ‘then, macae calls for technique ‘and. taste. 
Let us begin by considering the latter, because it is the side 
; “of listening that has been too little regarded. It consists mainly 
Re a in what may be called the right approach. The finest of music 
ia may bore the listener who approaches it in the wi wrong way and, 
so to ‘speak, listens to it with a wrong ear. For example, it is 
ie - foolish to listen to Scarlatti with a Chopin ear, or to Haydn 
Es ed with a Tchaikovsky ear. To do this is to make Scarlatti sound 
_ merely thin and i inexpressive;, and-instead of delighting in the 
unfailing invention, the disciplined freedom, and the warm 
__ humanity of Haydn | we shall be merely conscious of a lack of 
% colour and emotion of the Tchaikovskyan type. This remark 
applies to the early classical symphonies in general: their 
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then 4 in vivid dynamic and emotional contrasts. ~ 
: ¢, Fhe: untrained listener must begin by fighting. his natural 
“gendency 10 make comparisons between composers who have 
‘little in common. To prefer Chopin to Scarlatti after due 
al experience of both is reasonable enough so long as the prefer-. 
__ ence is genuine. The indefensible attitude is that expressed in 
such a remark as, ‘I cannot stand Scarlatti; he has none of the 
‘warmth and poetry and emotion of Chopin’. This is no more 
‘logical than the condemnation of a primrose for being less 
‘in size and colour than a peony. Nobody takes that 
sort of uncritical attitude in regard to flowers, but it is far 
from infrequent i in regard to the arts—especially music. 
Obvious! > the first step_ towards acquiring the right ap- 
54] M . fo a composer is a good general knowledge of musical 
istory. A study of the growth of the art, backed up by listening 
t ) representative examples of each pasion, § is a necessary and 
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Thanks to the wireless and gramophone, and the many inex- 


trouble about old music the interest of which i is mainly histori- 


cal or antiquarian: he can safely leave that as something to — 


which he can return later. He should begin with works that 
despite their age are in the repertory today by reason of their 


_ Vitality and appeal, e.g. the choral works of the Tudor and 
Elizabethan school. There are plenty of ‘opportunities of 


hearing broadcast performances of the finest music of this 
period in the shape of madrigals and church music. Most of 


_ these works can be obtained for a few pence apiece, and the 


listener should fortify himself with such inexpensive aids, 
_ because choral music is apt to suffer in recording and trans- 
mission. With a little preparation other periods and schools 
may be studied systematically. ~ 

_A composer who, perhaps more than any other, suffers from 
the average listener’s lack of historical knowledge is Purcell. 
Owing to the condition of English music in his period, 
and also because of his early death, he was unable to develop 
_ his genius to the full. The art itself was in a state of transition, 
and. this, too, had an adverse effect on the Restoration com- 


posers, For all his genius, Purcell was not immune; hence the 


impression of scrappiness, repetition, and at times of trivial 
ornamentation that we receive from his music—even from 
some of the finest. To get the best out of Purcell we must 


listen with an understanding of the conditions under which he 


worked. We must, so to speak, make allowances. We shall then 
discover in his music a wealth of beauty and freshness, and 
we shall also see (especially in his choral writing) a fore- 
shadowing of some of the greatest strokes in Handel. It is no 


uncommon thing for listeners to see in the frequent resemb-_ 


lances between the two a sign of Handel’s influence on Purcell! 
But Handel was only a small boy when Purcell died, and a 
knowledge of this simple fact will help us to appreciate Purcell 
the better, not only for what he did himself, but for his in- 
fluence on Handel, and ,through Handel, on other English com- 
posers. In A Companion to Beethoven’s Pianoforte Sonatas Sir 


‘Donald Tovey has an amusing reference to this Purcell-Handel 
fallacy. ‘A lady once told Dr. William Cummings [one of the - 


earliest of Purcell scholars] that his adored Purcell was only 


an imitator of Handel. When Cummings suggested the slight \ 


difficulty that Handel was only six years old when Purcell 
died, the lady said, “Oh, if you drag in dates you can prove 
anything!” Most people hate dates,fso I hasten to add that 


there is no need for the listener to drag in many—or perhaps 
even any. All he needs is .a good mental view of the various 


periods and schools of composition, with a general but accurate 
idea of the succession of the chief composers in each period. 
‘Armed with this modest amount of learning (which, I repeat, 


is both interesting and easy to acquire) the listener will soon _ 
‘be rewarded by discovering beauty in a great deal of music 
beauty lies in texture and in delicately made points rather -that otherwise appears to be of little significance or attractive 


power. More than half the battle in listening to music is 


‘knowing what to listen for; the attitude, the approach, is 


almost everything. We must, in a word, learn to ‘tune in’ to 


‘the composer and his period. With this historical knowledge 


soon comes an acquaintance with the styles and characteristics 
of the chief composers, familiarity with the various forms 
(much of this knowledge is instinctive, for the majority of 


_ musical forms are so clearly defined that no person of normal 


intelligence can confuse them) and some practical acquaintance 
with the medium of performance, 7.e., pianoforte, string quar- 
tet, vocal quartet, chorus, organ, orchestra, and so on. So 


much for listening-taste, which is partly instinctive; but far 


more a matter of easily-come-by knowledge. Listening-tech- 
nique (a far less forbidding affair than the word suggests) must 
be left for a second article. 


Harvey GRACE 


© Gaaetemataly an interesting part of the tae s self-education. Fors. 
“pensive books on the subject, the process - that was eae at 

longa and costly i is now short and easy. The listener will do well 
to concentrate on one period for a few weeks. He need not 
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By H. V. HODSON 
Broadcast on Fune II 


ONSTITUTIONS are tedious things to talk about, 
except perhaps when they are our own internal con- 
stitutions. As a matter of fact, the constitution of the 
British Empire is much more like yours or mine than 
like, say, the constitution of the United States. That is to say, 
it is a living, growing thing which adjusts itself readily to 
changing circumstances. Sometimes, however, the change is 
so great that some of the legal bones snap and have to be reset. 
The passing of the Statute of Westminster in 1931 was an 
operation of that kind; it was designed to bring the legal 
framework of the British Commonwealth into line with the 
great progress that had already taken place in practice towards 
the full legislative independence of the Dominions. The 
Statute of Westminster, in brief, allowed those Dominions 
which adopted it—its main provisions still do not apply to 
Australia or New Zealand or Newfoundland—to pass what- 
ever laws they thought fit for their citizens either at home or 
abroad, without any legal hindrance from this country. 
Within the last few days the Statute of Westminster has been 
found to imply certain things which not everybody foresaw 
when it was adopted. The Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, which has been in the nature of a Supreme Court for 
the whole Empire, ruled last Thursday on a Canadian 
petition that under the Statute of Westminster the Dominion 
of Canada has the unfettered right to regulate or prohibit 
appeals to the Privy Council in criminal cases. One of the 
interesting things about this very important judgment is that 
it related only to the Dominion of Canada, whereas each of 
the provinces of Canada has its own penal code, its own courts 
of law and its own rights of appeal. The Statute of West- 
minster gave to the provinces the same freedom to legislate 
in their own field as it gave.to the Dominion in its field, so that 
presumably they could also bar appeals to the Privy Council; 
but unless and until they all do so there are obvious dangers 
of conflict or confusion between the federal and the provincial 
authorities. Of course there are other and more vital matters 
over which the Dominion and the provinces may come into 
conflict, especially in these days of widespread governmental 
regulation of economic affairs. The present Government of 
Cenada under Mr. R. B. Bennett have promised a sweeping 
series of economic reforms, including labour legislation, 
control of marketing, unemployment insurance, and so-on. 
If they are not to meet the ~same_ obstacle as confronted 
Mr. Roosevelt when the Supreme Court declared the N.R.A. 
unconstitutional, it seems they may have to clear the ground 
by some amendment of the federal constitution of Canada. 


Rights of the Irish Free State 


Now let us turn back to last week’s decision of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. The other part of their judg- 
ment was to the effect that under the Statute of Westminster 
the Irish Free State has the right to abolish appeals to the 
Privy Council from judgments of the. Free State courts, in 
spite of the fact that such appeals were provided for in the 
Irish Treaty of 1921 and in the Act of Parliament which 
followed in 1922, setting up the Irish Free. State.. The Privy 
Council was clear and ‘emphatic on the point. The simplest 
way of stating the situation, declared the Lord Chancellor, 
was to say that the Statute of Westminster gave the Irish Free 
State a power under which they could abrogate the Treaty of 
1921. 

This very issue gave rise to acute controversy when the 
Statute of Westminster -was being discussed in Parliament. 
Mr. de Valera was not in office then, but his intended policy 
towards Anglo-Irish relations was plain enough. Mr. Winston 
Churchill employed against the Statute the argument that it 
would enable the Irish Dail (or Parliament) at any time to re- 
pudiate—with the full sanction of law and parliamentary pro- 
cedure—every provision of the Treaty and of the Irish Free 
State Constitution Act. To wich the Solicitor-General (Sir 


‘only as distasteful but as dangerous? My own reply is that 


_Even though the formulae may be scrapped, we can still pre- ~ 


Thomas Inskip) replied that if that were so then we would be 
dependent only on the moral obligations to maintain the < 
Treaty. The Government, he said, had no intention of condon- 

ing or permitting a breach of the Treaty. Parliament should 

seek by a great act of faith to strengthen the hands of those 
Irishmen who wished to maintain the solemn obligations in- 
volved in the settlement of 1921, upon which the happy rela- 

tions between this country and Ireland depended. That is 
what was said in November, 1931. In their judgment of June, 

1935, the Privy Council declined to express an opinion on any 
contractual obligation under which the Irish Free State lay, © 
regard being had to the terms of the Treaty of 1921. The 
Treaty, indeed, was a pact before it became an Act of Parlia~ 
ment, and was ‘binding i in honour before it became binding in 
law. No longer binding in law, on the face of wus it remains 
binding in honour. 


Mr. de Valera and a Republic 


A lot of rough water has flowed through the Irish Channel in 
the three-and-a-half years since the Statute of Westminster 
was passed. Under Mr. de Valera, the Irish Free State Govern- 
ment have more than once flouted the Treaty. In their view, it 
was imposed by force of arms and accepted under threat of 
war, and therefore is not morally binding. In that case, we are 
bound to ask ourselves, why keep up any pretence of conform- 
ing to the central provision of the Treaty, which was to make 
the twenty-six counties of Southern Ireland into a Dominion 
on the same footing as Canada? Let us see what is Mr. de 
Valera’s answer to: this question: why not declare a republic? 
His answer seems to be that he was not elected to declare a re- 
public, but to do other things, including withholding the land 
annuities and abolishing the oath of allegiance; in other words, 
that he will not abandon the remnant of Dominion status until 
he has a definite mandate to do so. He realises, no doubt, that 
there is no hope of bringing Northern Ireland into a republic, 
and that therefore he cannot declare a republic without for- 


fee 
ce tf. 
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*saking his other great ambition, an end to the partition of Tre- 


land between two Governments. 

What is the British answer to the same question? Most Xe 
people in this country deplore the unwillingness of Mr. 
de Valera and those whom he represents to accept a settlement 
of the ancient Anglo-Irish problem under which the Free 3 
State obtained complete legislative freedom, internal andexter- 
nal, while remaining within the British family of nations. But 
with things as they are it must be admitted that the formal 
establishment of a republic in the Free State would make little 
material difference to anybody—except, perhaps, to the thous- 
ands of Irish-born citizens in this country, who might be 
forced, if we acknowledged the republic, to choose between 
becoming Englishmen and becoming foreigners. Why, then, 
do most of us regard the idea of a declared Irish republic not 


the Commonwealth link, once snapped by secession, could” 
not be joined again save by a much greater effort of faith and 
friendliness than the Irish people are likely to put forward in — 
this direction in our time. The British Commonwealth is 
greater than all the formalities and formule that go with it. 


serve something more important. The British Commonwealth _ 
is a noble heirloom of history. The history of Al os 
relations shows, besides a dismal tale of errors, misun Ae 
standings and conflict, a continual intermingling of blood a 
and a steady building up of common institutions, common 
interests and common ideals. It is those things that are 
dear to men of goodwill, here and in Ireland, and now thatthe _ 

highest judicial authority in this country has declared without — 
qualification that legally the Irish Free State is as reese 
mistress of her destiny as we in the United x 
ours, perhaps the men of goodwill on both sides will find . : 
honourable settlement of a bitter and unwholesome be : 
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; RUINS OF QUETTA 

An air photograph of part of the town of Quetta, showing the devastation caused by the re- 
centearthquake. The India Office now reckons the total death roll in the district at over 40,099. 
The number of destitute refugees is estimated at not less than 15,000. 


“Tue Kino’s REACH 
The stretch of the tidal Thames lying between London Bridge and Westminster Bridge is 
henceforth to be called “The King’s Reach’, and marked by a tablet on the Embankment. 
at irene. Tue Late Mr. Justice AvoRY 
Mr, Justice Avory, Senior Judge of ithe King’s Bench Division, died on the night of 
June 12-13 at the age of 84, The Lord Chief Justice said of him: “He exhibited and embodied 
not only the majesty of the law, but also the majesty of goodness’. 


[Will F. Taylor 


— RADIO NEWS-REEL 


. A pictorial summary of the news, drawn from the broadcast News Bulletins ' 
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. Wit Monpay AT DEAL 


Severe thunderstorms swept the South of England early on Whit Monday and 
were. followed by torrential rain. The streets of Deal were flooded so that the 
inhabitants had to take to boats, and when the water subsided, fish were found 
stranded on the pavement: A young marine was struck by lightning while on 
sentry duty, and killed at his post. 


THE NEw PRIME MINISTER — - 


On June 7 Mr. MacDonald handed in Ce as 
his resignation at Buckingham Palace, : 

-and Mr. Baldwin accepted the office of 
Prime*Minister. 

‘ In the consequent re-shuffle of the eee a miaa es 
Cabinet,: Mr; MacDonald: takes: Mr. : 

Baldwin’s place.as Lord President of 
the Council; Sir John Simon becomes 
Home Secretary;. Sir. Samuel. Hoare, 
Foreign Secretary; Viscount Hailsham, * 
Lord Chancellor; and the Marquess of 
Zetland, Secretary. for India.. Besides 
Lord Zetland there are four new 
members of the Cabinet: Mr. Malcolm 
MacDonald, Mr. Anthony Eden, Lord 
Eustace Percy, and Mr. Ernest Brown. 
The Marquess of Londonderry has 
become Lord Privy Seal and Leader of 
the House of Lords; Sir Philip Cunliffe- 
Lister, Secretary for Air; and Viscount 
Halifax! Secretary for War. 


DISMASTED ae 
The Endeavour being towed back 


with a broken mast after the race at 
Southend on June 6. , ~ 
_ MussoLini IN SARDINIA 

. ‘We have old and new accounts to 
settle and we will settle them. We pay, 
no. attention to what may. be said 
across the frontier, because it is we, 
and we alone, who are judges of our 
intérest, and responsible for our 
future—we alone and nobody else.’ 
We will imitate to the last letter those 
». who would presume to be our school-. 
masters. They have shown that when 
it is necessary to create or defend an 
Empire, they do not'take into con= 
sideration’ in the least the opinion of 
' the rest of the world. It is Italy’s firm 
_will to suffer no imposition from any 
quarter. The Fascist regime has called 


to its duty to meet an urgent necessity — 


- whole Italian people is ready to spring 


our country’, * ~~ - in aes 


its troops to the colours in response 
in the interests of the Fatherland..The 


™ to its feet-like one man-when it isa 
~ question” of the power and glory of 


A 
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COVENT GARDEN QUEUE ; 
, Part of the queue for Miss Grace Moore’s performance in ‘La Bohéme’ on 
June 12. The photograph was taken on the previous evening, and by 6 a.m. on 
the day of the performance peovle were offering 25 shillings for a place. 


UNITED ARTISTS 


Mr. and Mrs. Walt Disney. (and friend) 
after their’ arrival in London on Wednesday 
of; last week. They came by the. Normandie, 
which set up a number of new records on her 
return journey from New York to Plymouth 
in'4 days 8? hours. The same evening Mr. 
Disney was interviewed at the microphone 
by Mr. Stephen Harrison, and spoke about 
some of his plans for future films. 


SOUVENIR FROM THE STRATOSPHERE 


The gondola in which Professor Piccard reached a height of 
10} miles in his flight in 1932, is now in the South Kensington 
Museum. It was presented ’on June 12 by M. Jean Willems, the 
Director of the Belgian Association for Scientific Research. Mean- 
while Professor Piccard’ has been’ provided with another ballcon 


and gondola in which he hopes to make a fresh ascent from 
Belgium next year. ; 


RRS ss PROS II, 
THE ForRTY-HOUR WEEK 


.This photograph shows one of the. workers’ demonstrations at the 
opening of the International Labour Conference in Geneva on June 7. 
Mr, Arthur Hayday, the leader of the British workers’ delegation, 
proposed that the Confererice should at once adopt a ‘blanket’ agree- 
ment on the 40-hour week, without reduction of wages. Mr. Leggett, 
for the British Government, opposed, and suggested that the whole 
subject be referred to a committee. 

~~ On June 12, the blanket resolution was adopted by 57 votes to 49— 
a result that surprised the movers of the motion quite as much as 
anybody else. The delegates were obviously quite unable to decide 
what to do, and at one point an adjournment was favoured. But 
eventually it was* decided to refer both the general convention and 
special reports on five separate industries to a committee which had 
already been appointed. 


CANNING PINEAPPLE IN MALAYA 


The Colonial Development Committee announces a grant of over a 
million-_pound3:to develop ‘the pineapple-canning industry in“Malaya, 
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COACHING MARATHON : “a 

At the Richmond Horse Show, at the end of last week, the driving 
Marathon was restored after its omission last year. The picture shows 
one of the coaches on its way down to Richmond from Hyde Park. 


WITTENBURG EXPLOSION 

On June 13 a disastrous explosion 
wrecked the Reinsdorf explosive 
works in Germany. Fifty-two men are 
known to have been killed, and the 
total number of injured is between 
400 and 500. 

In the neighbouring villages 
hardly a roof was left intact and 
the interiors of some houses were 
completely wrecked. In Wittenburg 
itself, five miles away, shop windows 
were shattered in many streets. 

The photograph above shows the 
damage done in a farmhouse half-way 
between Reinsdorf and Wittenburg. 


TRAIN WRECK AT WELWYN 


Late on Saturday night the 
10.50 p.m. parcels-and-passenger train 
from King’s Cross ran into the rear 
of the 10.45 p.m. Newcastle and West 
Riding express, which had been 
slowed down by signals at Welwyn 
Garden City Station. Fourteen per- 
sons were killed, including the guard 
of the Newcastle express. Twenty- 
nine were injured. 

Below is a photograph of part of the 
wreckage, which gives some idea of 
the terrific impact. 


- 


CHINA 


_ Japan. has. presented China with two sets 
of demands within the last few weeks. The 
first included the dismissal of a Governor, 
the withdrawal of Chinese troops from. 
certain places in North China, and the 
stamping-out of. anti-Japanese agitation. 
These were formally accepted by the Chinese 
Government. The second, presented on 
June 12, insist on the wholesale removal of 
Chinese Government officials and their 
replacement by others friendly towards 
Japan, and on the withdrawal from the 
province of Chahar of the Governor and his 
troops. These conditions, if accepted, would 
have ‘the effect of turning most of North 
China into a Japanese.province. 

Above is a photograph of part. of the 
Great Wall which forms the boundary 
between China and Manchuria. Thirteen 
trains carrying Japanese troops and artillery 
have passed this wall through the’ frontier 
station of Shan-hai-kuan, and are en- 
camped a few miles inside. On June 14, 1,700 
more Japanese troops arrived at Chi 
wang-tao and ‘Tangtu “(which is 
about 100 miles from Pekin). Japanese ; 


aeroplanes have been flying over Pekin a 
watching the withdrawal of Chi troops a 
from the province. It is obvious that Japan P 


intends, if necessary, to enforce all her z 
demands, a = 
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"HEN we say, after Aristotle, that man is a social 
being, we mean more than that he is born intoa 
community of other individuals and lives his life 
in association with his fellows. This is obvious 
enough; a baby needs two parents in order to come into exist- 
ence; and, if left to grow up in isolation on a desert island, 
would perish long before he became aware of himself and 
his surroundings. For consciousness of self presupposes con- 
sciousness of other selves and of a world. The baby comes to 
recognise a kindred self in mother or nurse through their 
responses to his. actions, responses which call into play a 
natural impulse towards his own kind. Here we see what is 
meant by calling man a social being; he is born with a social 
nature, which spontaneously goes out towards the other human 
selves with whom he finds himself in contact. Before birth, 
the infant formed part of the maternal organism, sharing in 
the maternal life; after birth, contact with the mother is rather 
the renewal of an old affinity than the revelation of an un- 
familiar presence. It is the experience of isolation, not that of 
solidarity, that is new and strange. 


Social Institutions Are Not of Artificial Growth 

' Thus the groups and social institutions which condition a 
man’s life are not to be regarded as artificial collections of indi- 
viduals who: enter into them possessed. already of a self-con- 
tained and independent being of their own; rather they are the 
natural outgrowths of man’s inborn sociality. In the life of 
social groups, the individual discovers again his own life; while 
social groups in turn live in the lives of the individuals who 
compose them. A man who could live otherwise than in society 
would, as “Aristotle said, be either a brute beast or a god, 
either too low or too exalted for association with his fellows. 
‘Yet, despite all this, the individual is not merely social. He 
is unique, though unique within his kind; he differs in nature 
and in function from every other individual that was ever 
born. Because he is thus unique, there is something he is 
fitted to do in life that no one else can do; if he fails to do it, 
he is irreplaceable, and the world is for ever the poorer for his 
failure. We are keenly conscious of this: individuality and 
rightly prize it as of incomparable value. I am I, and you are 
you; between us two, for all our intimacy of understanding 
and affection, there is a great gulf fixed. The infant is born 
from within the mother; but from the moment of birth he 
becomes another and remains another throughout life. He has 
entered a world in which, for all the aid he may gather from 
his comrades, he must fight for his own hand. And at the 
close, ‘on mourra seul’, Pascal said; death must be faced by 
each man for himself, alone. The sociality in our being can 
never wholly overcome the privacy of individual existence. 
This opposition within human nature sets the problem for the 
moral life. Deep-rooted in man are the two sources of energy, 
the one driving him to self-assertion and the gratification of 
personal desire, the other to union with his kind in pursuit of 
common ends. They are inextricably interwoven, modifying 
one another profoundly as life goes on by their interaction: 
For the impulse towards self-expression can be satisfied only 
through harmonious co-operation; while the communities 
which are the offspring of sociality are infected by the clash 
of conflicting interests. Human life is lived amid a world of 
claims and counter-claims. The problem of morality, private 
and public, is to overcome this opposition by finding and 
following a good, which is at once the good of each and the 
good of all, a good that at once surpasses and fulfils our 
personality. ‘ 


‘What is Personality? 


What do we mean by this word ‘personality’? It is ever on 
our lips and in our minds. We talk of ‘personal interests’, 
‘personal influence’, ‘personal appearance’; we resent “personal 
remarks’ and ‘personal injuries’; in law, we hear of ‘personal 
»; at the theatre, of the ‘persons’ in the drama; every 


parish has its ‘parson’—or, as it ran in old English, ‘persoun’; 
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and we speak of the ‘personnel’ of. the Army or the Navy. 


‘Il n’y a personne’, say the French—‘there isn’t anybody. there’; 
but, again, we talk of Caesar or Cromwell as ‘historic per- 
sonalities’, and ascribe ‘personality’ to God. 

If we look to the origin of the word, we shall find a clue to 
this welter of meanings. It is a Latin word; in Latin, persona 
meant the mask worn by the actor on the stage to indicate the 
sort of part he was to play. So the word came to mean the 
part he played; and we still talk in this way of dramatis persone, 
the ‘persons’ in the drama. ‘All the world’s a stage’, says 
Shakespeare, ‘and all the men and women merely players’. 
So, quite naturally, the term was applied to the part played 
by man-in the great drama of life, to his status and duties in 
society and before the world. Here is our clue: all the many 
uses I have illustrated flow from this one source. ‘Person’ may 
mean as little as you like; for everyone has some part to play, 
something to do in life. Or it may mean a great deal; the richer 
your work for the world, the better your claim to be a ‘per- 
sonality’. The term has always a double reference. Each actor 
in the play has his own distinctive part, different from anyone 
else’s. So in life, our personality is something peculiarly our 
own, something private, that we guard jealously from intrusion, 
fencing ourselves in with tarriers against the world. But do 
we always resent intrusion of others into our inner personal 
life? Suppose that, when we had acted rightly in a difficult 
crisis, a lifelong friend came to us and said ‘I knew all along 
that you would do that’, should we not feel gratification 
rather than resentment? We would be pleased at his knowing 
us so well. My point is, that personality is not merely 
private. There is another side to it, turned towards our 
fellow-men. Personality means something communicable to 
others as well as something distinctive of ourselves. How do 
we communicate to others what we think and feel? We do 
so through our bodies, by look or speech or act. So ‘person’ 
is often used with special reference to the body; as when we 
talk of ‘personal appearance’ or ‘injuries to the person’. In 
Dante’s poem, the souls in Purgatory felt that their personality 
was incomplete, until they should at the last day be reunited 
to their bodies. Yet the body is the part of man’s personality 
which is obstinately private; it is merely a medium of com- 
munication which can’t itself be shared. But it is the reverse 
with the spiritual part of our personality, that which we call 
our soul. This can be shared; indeed, it can only live and grow 
by being shared. If I have knowledge or affection and give you 
of it, I lose nothing by your gain; indeed, I am myself the richer 
for the giving. It is fatal to fancy that we can cherish our 
personality by fencing ourselves in from society and the 
world. This is what the egoist—the man who lives solely for 
himself—tries to do. What is the result? He cannot bear to 
be alone; for there is so little to his inward make-up, so little 
personality within him, to keep him company. So he preys 
upon society, never giving save when he can get something in 
return; and impoverishes his tiny store of personality every 
time he does it. It is only by inclusion, never by exclusion, 
that personality is enriched. By inclusion of interests in all 
sorts of persons, in all sorts of things; so that everyone a man 
meets is‘a possible friend, every aspect of the world’s life— 
art, literature, science, politics, religion—a satisfaction of his 
desire to know and live. Now he can only do this if he is willing 
to share his self with others. No one is truly a person who 
has not learnt to give himself away. 


An Ideal, Not a Fact 


Where, then, ‘lies our selfhood, what we call our personal 
identity? It is a question we often ask, but it is not easy to 
answer. We hunt, perhaps, for some bit of stuff that remains 
constant with us from birth to the grave. We cannot find it: 
there is none such, either in our bodies, where every cell is 
changing every instant, or in our minds. And, even if we 
could find this constant nucleus, what would be its worth to 
us—untouched by all the changing hopes and loves and deeds 
that give meaning and value to life? No: if we want to find the 


ieeteet OF c our personality, we must Iock for it in et we “may 


Si . - become rather than in what we are. As we are, we are all of 
tous many personalities; there is our week-day self, our Sunday - 
See 


self, our selves in the home or in the factory or on the golf- 


eon es ig inks; and the thread that strings them into one personality is 


often very loose. Our personal history is an effort to win unity 
of selfhood, an effort that never attains fulfilment. 

Personality, i in short, is an ideal, not an accomplished fact; 
it is the goal of a man’s life rather than its starting-point. 
It indicates the purpose we are marked out to fulfil in the 
world-order, the unique part allotted to each man in the world- 
drama. And each i is free to play it well or badly or not at all. 


‘Self-Consciousness of the Moral Life 

We can now grasp three essential features of the moral 
life. First, it implies self-consciousness, the recognition by 
‘man of his distinctive personality. He sets himself up as a 
person over against other persons as one possessed of freedom 
to act on his own initiative. His earliest free act is a challenge 
to the traditional custom of his community. Hitherto, he has 
followed its direction blindly, from the inborn sociality of 
his nature; now he rebels against what appears to him as the 
dictate of an external authority. The rebellion is in the name, 
not of mere instinctive desire, but of his right to act in accord- 
ance with the judgment of new-born reason. He has begun 
to think for himself. This is so with every individual, as he 
steps out of the nursery and schoolroom into the world; and 


So it was in the early history of the race. There is an old story — 


which tells how God set a man and a woman in a garden, and 
bade them enjoy a life of easy indulgence under one condition, 
‘that they should not eat of the tree of knowledge of good and 
evil. They disobeyed the law, and in the moment of their 
disobedience their eyes were opened: they saw God and felt 


ashamed. The sense of shame means the dawning of the moral 


consciousness. Having eaten of the tree of knowledge, they 
knew themselves for what they were, naked in their cherished 
individuality, evil-doers in the sight of God. It was no angel 
with a flaming sword that barred the gate of the Earthly 
paradise. The barrier lay in their own selves; by free choice they 
had emerged from the nursery of innocence, and to that nur- 
sery, once left, there could be no return. Before them lay the 
world, with its risks, its hardships, its opportunities of tempta- 


_ tion and suffering; the scene henceforth of their chequered 


destiny. Man must till the earth in the sweat of his brow, and 
woman travail in child-bearing; the curse was no external 
ordinance, but the self-wrought and inevitable consequence 


__ of their own act of will. So was it also with the promise; the 
- serpent-tempter could bruise man’s heel, but man, by working 


out his salvation by moral effort, should i in the far-off event 
bruise the serpent’s head. The knowledge of good and evil, if 
it closed the doors of Eden, opened for man the way that leads 
by moral conflict to moral victory. Can he achieve the goal 
in his own strength? That is another story, to which we shall 
return later. Enough for the present that the way to the moral 


life lies open, and that its opening is due to man’s free act. 


_ Secondly, the task man thus ‘sets himself is, by following 
out the path of duty, to restore the harmony broken by his 


act of self-assertion. The point to note is that in recognising - 
the claim of the moral law on his obedience, he subjects’ 


_ himself to no merely external authority. The voice he obeys 


speaks from within. In willing morally he is, as Kant said, 
self-legislative. This means that he imposes on himself the law 
_that he obeys. The rule of reason over the passions is called 
self-mastery; whereas the rule of the passions over reason is 


- known as slavery to self. Yet in both cases alike self is ruled 


by self; the terms master of self and slave to self are used (as 


"Plato insisted in the Republic) with reference to the rightful 


authority of reason in man’s nature. Reason is the binding force 


‘in human life; in the field of knowledge, it points men to a - 


‘common truth, in that of action, to a common good. Hence the 
moral ideal is conceived naturally as life in a society so fash- 


ioned that each member should realise his rights in the fulfil- — 


ment.of his duties, and find his personal satisfaction in the 
good of all. Whether such a goal is attainable by human 
endeavour in the course of social history is a question of which 
I shall speak in the next talk. We shall see that it carries us far 
beyond the achievement of any actual human society, All 
existing communities unite their members effectively in bonds 


~~ 


_ cover the whole range of the moral life? 


_ ing between the Anglo-Saxon and German peoples, a wealthy — 


RS. 
» of loyally “ant aeternane a. sat part ‘oft ‘chietr 
serve also for protection a and defence in face of the r 
ests of other communities. The dream of a world-con Zz 
a Church or a State, a Church-state or a State-church, em- er m= 
bracing all humanity, remains, like Plato’s republic, a ‘pattern 
in heaven’, unrealised and seemingly unrealisable on Fates 


Duty May Lie Beyond Social Obligation _ 


This brings me to my last point. Can all moral aon be ¢ 
brought under the head of sociality? Do my duties | to society - 


On the one side, it is obvious that the great. mass" of our = 
moral obligations arise out of our membership of social ae 
groups. We must not think merely, or even mainly, of our * 
duties as citizens of the State. Religious communities, pro- | eo 
fessional communities and the family must also be taken into — 
account. We are commanded to love our neighbour as ours 
selves; in nine cases out of ten our neighbour is one bound to — a | 
us, more or less directly, by our common membership of a a 
group. On the other side, it is obvious that all human societies — om 
fall very short of perfection, and it is our moral duty to improve oad 3 
upon their standards, if need be, by active resistance to the 
so-called duties which they prescribe. There is always scope 
for the moral reformer, yes, and for the moral revolutionary; if ae 
his aim is social betterment, he may be only able to achieve itby 
‘setting his conscience against that of the community, and even 
by sacrificing his life for what he conceives to be his duty, 
This is the lesson to be learnt from the story of the death of = 
Socrates. He chose to die at the hands of his fellow-citizens 
rather than compromise with his conscience. But he refused 
to escape from the unrighteous sentence, recognising the claim — 
of the State upon his allegiance, and the obligation not to 
weaken the authority of the law. He is thus the example. forall 
time of the rights and duties of the conscientious objector. 
Moreover, there are callings, directly addressed to a man’s ia 


is 
ats 


as 


moral nature, which are hardly: reconcileable with a social 
ideal of behaviour. A life of devotion to abstruse research, say, 
in the higher regions of mathematics or in a remote period of = 
history; or to artistic creation which few even in future 
generations will be qualified to appreciate at its true value; 
or, again, to religious contemplation, in detachment from 
-active social service; to all these a man may be summoned by ~ 
an imperious command of his higher nature, or, in religious 
language, of the divine will, which it would be supremely — me - 
wrong to disobey. Yet all around him masses of his fellow — 
human beings are hourly perishing from disease or poverty, — 

evils on which the single-minded devotion to his Doe 
compels him to turn his back. This is not due to selfishness or — “a 
lack of sympathy; but he cannot, he must not—such is the a 
compelling force of moral obligation—divert his energies from = 
his appointed task. No: there are moments in the moral life, _ zl 
perhaps of every man, when the path of duty points Pee i 
the horizon of ae obligation. : 


ae 


In endet to serenatien Fichdlyfecling and to increase cident aes ; 


Hamburg merchant (who remains anonymous) has endowed — 
‘a prize of the annual value of ten thousand marks (about £850) | 
for the best English current work of art. The prize is to be — 
awarded either to a work of art in the pictorial or plastic sense, _ E 
or'to a literary work of art—but preferably the latter; the work — 
must have been published during the past year. The prize: would | 
ordinarily be awarded to an Englishman: but in special circum- 
stances, it might be given to a German who had produced an 
outstanding work bearing upon English life. The founder of the 
prize desires particularly that German High Schools and 
German Art Societies should take an interest in present-day 
‘England. Accordingly the judges appointed to make the award © 
are to include representatives of the three universities of North-_ 
West Germany, as wellas a representative of the German Cham- 
ber of Literature. In a speech announcing the institution of the 
prize on May 16 Dr. Hans Friedrich Blunck, the President of 
the Chamber, likened it to the Cecil Rhodes Foundation in + 
England and the Nobel Prize Foundation in Sweden; its pur=— 
ose, he said, was ‘to give wider expression to the great art of our” 
nglish friends and to honour them. We wish thereby to creat 
a deeper knowledge of our English neighbours among 0 
people. Both donor and judges wish to give expression to their 
feeling how tragic is the misunderstanding of present-day events 
. that has arisen, and how desirable is the growth of a new mutual 
friendship to be brought about by the best bridges that can 
formed between patonemenety ak the arts—and epoca the” 
me = ee 


a 


fae counts’. “When you toe that ‘said f quickly 
healthy ring. about it. But in reality it is 
‘idea to try to live by, for the very simple 
ur artis from day to day i is ye on 


and so give a “splendid demonstration of con- 
an unthinking - person may remark, ‘What did it 
hat that soldier believed?’ But I can assure you it 
eh bay in the world to the ee man what 


. Es of OR Ghisase Creed Bet 


Accepting, then, the Christian Creed, what does it eee for 

ye Life? It implies, in the first place, a totally different viewpoint 
__ from that of the natural man. Like the natural man, we are in 
_ the world and called to labour in it, but the view we take of it 
is quite different because of our Creed. You remember the 
story of the young boy who was distracting his father from 
_ reading one afternoon. The father, remembering his boy liked 
he jigsaw puzzles, tore a map of the world out of a magazine and 
___ cut it in small pieces and said, ‘Spend your time putting that 
; ~ together’. With surprising rapidity the boy accomplished the 
task. ‘Well done’, said the father, ‘I didn’t know you knew 
___ what the world was like’: ‘Well I didn’t’, said the boy, ‘but 
_ on the other side was the picture of a man and I know what a 
___ man looks like: and when I got the complete picture of the 
-. man—the world fitted in’. 


rag ____ That’s the quickest way I know of suggesting the Christian 
» _ viewpoint. The Christian doesn’t primarily look at the world 
es with its myriad problems, but concentrates on appreciating © 


a ae _ the Man Christ Jesus. Only by appreciating Him (we believe) 
J will we see the world in a true perspective. 


E But the second implication, in accepting the Christian | 


Creed, is not merely to see the world as Christ saw it, but to 
__ determine every action from his viewpoint. It is indeed to 
approach the world from something of His altitude. It is one 
of His promises that if we seek to elevate our thoughts we 
become in some sense one with Him. We have part with Him, 
to help us to determine our actions. It is this idea that St. 
Paul embodies, i in one of his most tremendous flights, when~ 
he exclaims to the militant Church on earth—to people still 
__ living— We, too, are already dead and our lives are hid with © 
Christ in God’. As we accept Christ we believe we have already 
passed from death unto Life: caught though we still may be in 
_ mortal toils, our souls are of some eternal fibre. We are no 
: longer of the world. Our inheritance is even now in heaven. 
___ But if it is certain we are no longer of the world, it is, equally, 
ine only too obvious that we are still in it. What, then, with this 
- a _view of things, is our place in the world? Here again St. Paul 
sae - gives us the clue. He says, “We are a colony of heaven’. Heaven 
is already our home: our real life is in Christ but we are still on 
= earth as colonists from heaven. Or, if you wish the more inti- 
mate application, St. Paul holds the same thought and calls us 
ambassadors of Christ. We are a colony of heaven, in the world 
_ but not of it, pledged to be the ambassadors of Christ. 
Now I do ask for your patience here. It is a mystic concep- 
‘dn: ‘but do remember that God so made us as to be able to 
ae reach out toward mystery. Do remember that the really prac- 
py ‘men, who have got the lasting work of the world done, 
‘sateen deed ee eet Ate ee 


sense of a Divine Call, an embassage, a colonising of a new 
country in the minds of men for the sake of an unseen King. 


One hears a great deal about ethical culture today—the idea of Bite.¥ 
forming conduct without the aid of the mystic sense, doing — 
_ good for the sake of doing good, but I have never seen it really | 


inspiring men with enthusiasm. The men who have got the 


lasting work of the world done have been mystics. 


And I have created the picture because I believe something 
like it to be the essential preliminary to Christian conduct. 


Accepting—if only for the sake of argument—some back- _ 
ground like that, do you see how it enlivens the meaning of the 


two great duties that are demanded of Christians—our duty to 


_ God, and our duty to our neighbour? Obedience to those two 


great commandments becomes quite transfigured if our Creed 


is that we have already passed from death unto life, and are _ 


RS ead members in the mystical body of Christ on earth. 
Here we are concerned with our duty to God. Our Duty to 
God, in this setting, becomes so much more vital. Public wor- 
ship in the first place becomes vibrant with meaning. Church 
worship palls on so many people because they conceive it a 


grim individualistic duty only duly recompensed if they have 
heard a good sermon, or a good choir, or have had their zsthe- . 


tic sense otherwise rewarded: if, that is, they have got some- 


thing. But if what we have said be true, how different is the ex- 


perience. The Church becomes the home of the colony of 
. heaven, the embassy building of the King of Kings, the earthly 
Home of God. And we, as ambassadors of Christ, assemble 


there from our work in the world to proclaim our allegiance, 


to receive fresh instructions, and to go out into the alien world 
more conscious of our real citizenship. We come to regain alti- 


tude; to be united with Christ again; to be identified with Him; 


corporately to be identical with Him. What was it Christ came 
to do? He came ‘not to condemn the world but that, through 
Him, the world might be saved’. How did He do it but by dy- 
ing for it, in obedience to the Father’s will? He offered the 
sacrifice of Himself. And the Church is the Mystical Body of 
Christ on earth—or, as the theologians say, the extension of the 
Incarnation. It is the continuing instrument, ordained by God, 

for the world’s salvation. Through us, as we let ourselves be 


purified by Him, God goes on saving the world. You begin to 


see what public worship can mean: it is our identification with 


the offering of Christ once made. As Christ offered Himself on : 
the Cross once, and once for all, we humble ourselves at the 


thought that we have part with Him and make the only offerizg 


that He asks, which is the corporate offering of our praise, the 


offering of our lives as a reasonable service. We go out from 
Divine Worship, joyfully conscious once more of our heritage, 


to do battle for Him individually and nace in the midst of — 


this alien world. 


The Sense of Diewe Sinica 


The duty of public worship, I say, becomes vibrant sie 
meaning. In a world that is longing for a Christian spirit to 
invade it, isn’t there a clamant need for a corporated Body from 
every nation, and every tribe, with this sense of Divine Union, 
Divine Mission and veritable Communion with the Author of 
all good things? It is against that which, we know in our hearts, 
the Gates of Hell could not prevail. And it is, in fact, to its 
existence that we bear witness when we take part in faith in 


public worship. The duty of public worship becomes vibrant 


with meaning and with power when seen in that setting. And 
the modern claim that ‘one can be a good Christian without 
going to Church’ loses all the little meaning it may have had. 
But if in this setting public worship assumes a new signifi- 
cance, how truly also does private prayer attain a steadier 
poise. As citizens of heaven already we achieve a new approach 
to the Throne. The natural man may well falter when he 
kneels beside his bed, and feels as so many have felt that they 


Sprit toa star. ‘When Sha has stood up ee the tactory = 


workers in an evil day, or Wilberforce for the slaves, what pre- 
vailed on them, having done all, to stand, was an overwhelming == 
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are only ‘talking to the wall’. But if indeed we be ambassadors 
of Christ, chosen of Him to represent Him in however humble 


a sphere, surely our first sense is one of adoration, of awe at~ 


His Majesty and wonder at His choice. So to commence is in 
fact the only rightful way. It calms us in the knowledge that 
we serve an all-powerful King; it humbles us to think of His 
will alone. 

Nor need the next stage be abject. It is God’s way—as 
Scripture frequently records—not to hearken to men’s petitions 
till they be humbled; but, once they are humbled, He asks 
them to ‘stand upon their feet’ to speak with Him. God deigns 
most surely to converse with His ambassadors. And it is a 
point worth clearly recording. So may people give up prayer 
because they say ‘they do not hear God speak’ when in truth 
they have done all the speaking themselves. The Chinese have 
a proverb that man has one mouth and two ears that he may 
listen twice as long as he speaks; and in the realm of prayer it is 
a suggestive thought indeed. ; 

Further, this right attitude to the framework of prayer— 
this conscientiousness of embassy: that we speak to a King, to 
whom already we belong, and that as a King He deigns to 
answer—is found to reduce some of the most common 
obstacles to prayer. 


Efficacy of Prayer 


Can the prayer of an individual really be expected to affect 
the all-good, all-just pre-ordained purposes of the Mighty 
God? That is the kind of question that beats against the mind 
of our natural intelligence. If we conceive of men as but 
natural entities, well may the question depress us into prayer- 
lessness. But if in fact we are called, chosen for His purpose, 
and in some part already of His family, then the whole em- 
phasis becomes changed. Prayer ceases to be the puny effort to 
change the purposes of an indifferent Deity and becomes active 
participation in that all-powerful will which He longs to work 
through His chosen instruments. “Thy will be done’ alike 
dominates our approach and conditions our petitions. What 
men call the ‘Irresistible Reign of Law’ emerges not as an 
obstacle, but as the positive ally of our hopes. The Christian 
does not claim a capricious God obeying endlessly the selfish 
requests of His creatures, but a God unchanging in His love 
and mercy, Whose love and mercy is only felt by those who 
respond to His purposes. 

The prayers of such people release powers into the world 
in accordance with spiritual laws so high that men have never 
plotted them. By inductive reasoning alone are we certain of 
their existence. In the physical sphere, God’s law of gravity, for 
instance, cannot by itself be defeated by the wiles of men. 
Water runs downhill. But we have discovered other laws, no 
less of God, which when harmonised with the law of gravity 
allow men to take water, apparently, up a very steep hill. And 
as men discover and accept these laws, our physical environ- 
ment is revolutionised. Similarly in the spiritual sphere, as 
men harmonise their lives with God’s command and faithfully 
accept prayer as a command of God, humanly unaccountable 
phenomena quite definitely occur which can only point to new 
fotces being brought into play by the prayers of men. New 
spiritual laws are released into action by prayer, to revolutionise 
men’s lives. 

Again, if this same background be consciously kept in view, 
the seeming obstacle of the unanswered prayers moves toward 
a solution. A man once told me that he had given up prayer 
since a tragedy crossed his life. A good Christian, he had never 
neglected his prayers till one terrible night he was involved in 
a boating accident with his younger brother. That younger 
brother was, he knew, the apple of his mother’s eye; and quite 
simply he prayed in the ice-cold water that his brother might 
be saved, if need be at the cost of his own life. In fact he him- 
selt was saved and the younger and beloved son was drowned. 
There was a truly Christian prayer, unanswered as we say. 
Now if we are to get anywhere at all with devastating problems 
like that, again we must seek the background. The claim of our 
heritage, you remember, is that ‘we, too, are dead and our lives 
are hid with Christ in God’. God’s purposes are not bounded 
by our present physical lives. As St. Paul says, ‘If in this life 
only we have hope in Christ then are we of all men the most 
miserable’. If we believe that our present lives are but a 
foretaste and a preparation, our minds may be perplexed but 
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cases removed if our minds are stayed—in the beautiful old 


Gaelic phrase—on that place ‘where we shall longest be’. on 


While such problems as these have to be faced, it is always 
dangerous to speak of prayer as if it were essentially a problem. 
I believe these problems can be met, if only because of the 
numberless people I have known who have had to meet them, 
and have yet come out victorious with a buoyancy that is 
unaccountable on any other grounds than the power of prayer. 
But such people have never allowed these problems to dominate 
their prayer life. What brings them the victory is difficult to. 
define, ‘but is, I think, essential to grasp if we are to catch the. 
secret of prayer. Starting with the sense of deep adoration 
(that we have seen to be the prerequisite of all approach), 
it is as if, by some Divine transmutation, their humility 
is rewarded by a new-found intimacy: their awe is transformed 
into love. The fear of the Lord now ushers in the highest 
wisdom. In old days in Russia the Tsar (whose office, of 
course, had religious significance) was known to the multitudes 
as the Little Father. And it is as we see God as King, and 
accept our embassage, that most wonderfully He becomes 
our Father. ‘Be ye separate’, saith the Lord, ‘and I will be to 
you a Father and ye shall be to m¢ sons and daughters’. It is 
when this truth—that we are separate, ambassadors in an 
alien land—becomes the real experience of our lives that this 
power of prayer ceases to be a problem and assumes instead 
the proportion of a conviction. Gradually we find ourselves 
speaking to God about the smallest and simplest things, and 
ecstatically we discover that answers flood in; childlike, our 
prayer life becomes generous till we plead more for others than 
for ourselves (and how naturally do we find children praying 
for others only), till the experience becomes so radiant that we 
know ourselves beyond a_peradventure to be in the secret 
places of the Most High. So intense at times becomes the 
conviction that we find it in our hearts to believe that our 
Lord’s most astonishing words about a Father’s love were 
not hyperbole but simplest truth. ‘Are not two sparrows’, he 
said, ‘sold for a farthing or five for two farthings? And yet I 
say unto you that not one of them falls to the ground without 
your Father knowing it. The very hairs of your head are 
numbered’. To pray with the intimacy and simplicity that 
such a text implies is indeed to work. So to pray is to serve this 
generation in its most barren sphere. 


The Christian Attitude 


Perhaps, from all that has now been said, at least one clear 
truth emerges. If we embrace our Creed with heart and soul, 
if we lay hold on our heritage, and use the channels of Grace that 
God has provided for our use in prayer and public worship, it — 
becomes manifest that the Christian Life is not so much a set of 
rules of the things we must do, far less a list of things we must 
not do. It becomes an attitude, or rather an altitude. It is to 
be elevated, not in its hackneyed but in its literal sense, it is 
to be caught up with a new relationship in which we see all 
things differently and, in the light of that vision, seek to do- 
things better. It is to be laid hold on by some power outside 
ourselves by which in truth we succeed in doing better. It is an 
attitude to all life in which henceforward we can call nothing 
common or unclean. A perfervid evangelist in a railway 
train asked his fellow passenger ‘Are you a Christian?’ ‘I hope 
so’, said the man. “What is your Christian work?’ he was asked. 
‘Well’, said the man, ‘Iam a baker’. ‘Ah, yes, that’s your trade: 
but what do you do as a Christian?’ ‘I bake’, replied the man. 
That is consecration. ; 

At the building of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine in - 


New York, three men were chipping away—each at his block _ 


of stone. “What are you doing?’ asked an enquirer of each of - 


them. ‘I’m chipping this stone’, said the first. “I’m making | : 
thirty dollars a week’, said the second. The third replied, ‘?m 


helping to build this Cathedral’. That is consecration. _ 
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our faith should not be defeated by tragedies that affect only : Bre 
our mortal state. The mystery of unanswered prayer isinmost  _ 
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The secret of achievement is all summed up ina recent book _ 


on aeronautics, in a section solely concerned with instructions 


to pilots learning to fly. We can transfer it without comment 


for our purpose. The instruction runs: ‘Even though his 


machine should overturn, though he should lose equilibrium, 
the pilot need never despair. The only factor he 


must make 
sure of, the only factor that is essential, is altitude’, 


, 19 JUNE 1935. 
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The South-W, ost 


Arranged by ALISTAIR COOKE 


OOKE: From Memphis, our Englishman, Speaight, 

is flying now by night across the Mississippi south and 

west along through the State of Arkansas, and by dawn 

his plane is buzzing into the first State of the south-west 
—Texas, five times the size of England, the flattest, hardest, 
largest State in the Union: The face of Texas is hundreds of 
miles -of flat scrubland with clumps here and there of small 
oaks, and a sudden thick beard of buffalo grass. He flies over 
Dallas—that 
Texas town, as 
its song says, 
where they 
never seen ice or 
snow—down an- 
other two hun- 
dred-odd miles 
to San Antonio, 
and here he is in 
a street café 
sitting talking 
with a Texas 
girl, Mary 
Hutchison, . ... 

SPEAIGHT: 
You know, al- 
though ‘it’s very 
hot and all very 
foreign, I feel 
for the first time 
that I’m seeing 
people of my 
own race. 

Mary: How 
do you mean? 

SPEAIGHT: 
Bone structure. 
Allthe hundreds 
of men I’ve seen 
in the last three 
months have 
had what an 
Englishman 
would call typi- 
cal American 
faces —square 
even when. they 
are small, firm- 
jawed, intense 
small features. 
And these men 
have pronounc- 
ed features and 
large bones. 
Why is it? 

Mary: Well, 
all this part was 
originally settled 
by Scots after 
the Stuart wars—and by Irishmen they picked up on the way 
over. 

SPEAIGHT: Look at that great ambling man over there. 

Mary: That’s Tom Collins—he’s a Texas ranger. They’re 
sort of State police—cowboy policemen. 

SPEAIGHT: Are they always as big as that one? 

Mary: Most all of them are pretty husky—they have to be. 
There’s a story of a mayor who got the jitters when a riot 
broke out in the town. He’wired to the Governor—‘Send some 
rangers’ . . . then he hot-footed it to the station to meet the 

and only one 64-foot man stepped off the train. He 
said: “‘Where’s the riot?? The mayor shouted: ‘Where’s the 
rangers? Are you the only one?’ ‘Well’,the ranger said,‘there’s 
only one riot, isn’t there?’ 


The Alamo Mission, San Antonio, Texas E.N.A. 


SPEAIGHT: And what else are they? 

Mary: They’re. one of the reasons we don’t belong to 
Mexico or Spain any more. 

SPEAIGHT: Why, did you ever? 

Mary: Sure. Texas has been under five flags. English, 
Mexican, Spanish, the United States and its own—it’s the 
only State that was once an independent republic. About a 
hundred years ago it was a province of Mexico. There were 
thousands of 
American  sett- 
lers who thought 
they’d said 
good-bye to the 
United States. 
Well, the Mexi- 
can government 
was overthrown 
and a dictator 
called Santa 
Anna took 
charge of the 
province and 
gave it a con- 
stitution. The 
American  sett- 
lers protested 
against anew 
deal that might 
deprive them of 
their slaves and 
leave them till- 
ing their own 
soil. By 1836 
enough people 
had gotten out 
of hand to make 
Santa Anna 
come up to San 
Antonio with a 
couple of thou- 
sand troops. In 
that mission 
across the way 
there 2060 
Texans were 
shut in and 
massacred. Have 
youever heard of 
Crockett? He’s a 
myth by now— 
but there was 
an original 
Crockett and he 
was the last of 
those 200 to die 
across the road 
there in the 
Alamo mission. 
It’s a matter of history that they found 93 dead Mexicans by 
the side of his corpse. The cattlemen collected an army and 
marched south and routed Santa Anna. The battle of San 
Jacinto finished the affair. And Texas was declared an inde- 
pendent republic north of the Rio Grande, with its own flag 
bearing a single star. There’ll be great doings next year, I 
guess—it’ll be the hundredth anniversary of San Jacinto. 
It’s always-a bigger holiday with us, anyway, than the Fourth 
of July. 

Cooke: In San Antonio, Speaight bought a car for sixty 
dollars and is now driving north towards Sonora with all the 
windows of his car shut, for it’s cooler that way than with them 
open in a temperature of 110. He is coming into the Big Bend 
country—above the bend. of the Rio Grande—into the most 


Adshe Community Hons, Taos, New Mexico 


famous ranching area of the United States, with a letter in his 
pocket to a Texas newspaperman, Jack Fischer. . . . At 
Sanderson, near the Bell ranch, they meet... . 

_ FISCHER: Well, I guess the first thing you ought to see is a 
round-up. If we start up now we’ll make it in time for the 
branding. 

_ SPEAIGHT: I’d like to see a branding, if I might know what 
it’s all about. 

FIscHER;: The idea is first to get the cattle together in a herd 
of from one to ten thousand cattle. You have cowboys holding 
the cattle in a huge herd and at the side of the round-up 
there’s a fire with the irons heating in it. The cowboys look 
around till they find a mavrick—an unbranded cow. They 
have to try and cut out the unbranded ones from the herd. 
It’s a dangerous game: you rope him and drag him out. You 
see, in the first place they didn’t need brands. The herds were 
hundreds of miles apart; some of the cattle had never seen a 
man; but as they got settled up closer, they had to have some 
way of knowing whose cattle belonged to who. So the cattlemen 
held a convention to pick brands, and when they’d each agreed 
on a sign there was one rancher left over, a Scot called Mavrick. 
When they asked him to choose his brand, he said: ‘All you 
boys can go now. It’s simple enough—all the cows that haven’t 
brands belong to me’. Yeah, and he got rich that way before 
they stopped him. And the Mavrick fortune still lasts. 

_ SPEAIGHT; What-sort of cattle are these? 


Fiscuer: In the old days they used to ’be Mexican cattle— 


built like greyhounds with horns ten feet across. Now they’re 
mostly English Herefords. Let’s wander over to where the 
cowpunchers are singing over there. 

SPEAIGHT: So cowboy songs really exist? 
_ Fiscuer: Sure. For pretty utilitarian reasons. There are 


mostly two kinds: there’s the sort you can hear now—sort 
of camp-fire songs—that a guy sings to his pals. It’s the way a - 
bunch of them keep each other amused nights. They are 
usually bawdy, or drinking songs or histories of famous 


outlaws. 
The others are the songs the cowboy sings to nobody but 


his herd on the range. A sort of equivalent of the negro’s 
work songs. The cowboys call them bed songs . . . they’re 
really cradle songs for the herd. You see cattle are not as 
phlegmatic as some people think. At least not on the plains at 
night. Anything’s liable to frighten them—a bird—a coyote 
calling—a tent flapping—a rabbit jumping; and if you’re 
unlucky a little thing like that might start a stampede. The 
herding song is a sort of insurance against a stampede. 

SPEAIGHT: I suppose the cowboy might get damaged, is 
that it? 

FIscHER: Oh, he’d more likely go bankrupt. A stampede’s 
dangerous all right. But it’s also damned expensive. In every 
stampede each cow will lose from 7 to 10 pounds in weight. 
Well, you sell cattle by their weight. You can figure out that 
if 5,000 head of cattle get out of hand, somebody’ S going to 
lose his savings . . . . 

Cooxe: Now Speaight and Fischer are driving up together 
with the Pecos river on their right and on their left a’ brittle 
burnt straight line that is Texas. Soon they are over the 
border into New Mexico. And thirty miles over the border 
they stop at Carlsbad and lunch seven hundred feet under- 
ground in a natural restaurant made by these mighty, still 
unexplored caverns. Among massive pillars of limestone they 
sit, and eat hamburgers in a room a mile long, like the Grand 
Canyon with a top on. Among these caverns explorers still 
discover subterranean rivers—blue and red and yellow rivers 
and untrod caverns. Out on the road again Speaight is trying 
to believe ‘he’s still in this world. In the late afternoon they 


“pass a single signpost pointing in opposite directions to the 
nearest towns. It says . . . ‘El Paso, 180 miles; Santa Fe — 


300 miles’, At the bend of a road a couple of Indians politely - 
rein their horses and wave at them. They come to a reservation, 
and go past thirty or forty small houses built of mud. Standing 
outside one is an Indian baking bread in a sort of beehive, a few 


women hanging out washing and one or two brown Indian 


children tugging at their skirts and waving atthe car. 
FIscueEr: By this time all the Indians have been given reserva-_ 


tions where they are ® protected, have legal rights and so on 
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One of the Carlsbad Caverns in the Guadelupe Mountains, New Mexico 


These little settlements are called pueblos. The pueblos were 
built as forts against the invading tribes from the north. The 
tribes that have reservations here now are the Comanches, the 
Apaches, and the Navajos. I guess we’ll soon be getting near 
the oddest cult of all, though they’re hardly Indians, they’re 
half-breeds, a half-Mexican and Indian cult of irregular 
Catholics—the Penitent Brothers. 

Cooke: If Speaight had been here 
a month ago he could not have seen 
—for no stranger looks in on them 
—but he would have heard the de- 
tails of the grimmest of the annual 
ceremonies of the Penitent Brothers. 
‘Every year the young men of this 
tribe compete to be chosen as the 
tribe’s Christ, and every Easter one 
of them is crucified. If you had 
dared a month ago to look down on 
ahot plain near Santa Fe you would 
have seen them in this year of grace 
moving in single file towards a hill. 
At the head is the chosen man beat- 
ing himself as he moves with cactus 
and bearing a cross made of railroad 
sleepers. With the pins that tie the 
sleepers under the tracks the young 
man is crucified . . . he is left for 
twelve hours, comes down, and his 
wounds are bathed . . . for the rest 
of the year, for the rest of 1935 
some young man will be the idol of 
the tribe . . . for the young men 
rarely die . . . like a duel scar toa 
Prussian . . . are the nail wounds of 
the young man who is blessed with 
the honour of crucifixion by the 
Penitent Brothers. , .. 

They are turning west from Santa 
Fe and outside Gallup they pass the 
Hopis—sleek, urbane, fat Indians. 
This is the tribe with the famous 
rain dance. It’s done with a rattle- 
snake held in the mouth and one in 
each hand. 

SPEAIGHT: Isn’t that fatal? Or is 
their sting drawn? 

FISCHER: No, if you draw a 
rattler’s sting he dies. The rattlers 
strike all right, but somehow the 
dancers are immune. I’ve seen them 
strike. The explanation is that they 
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drink some sort of black draught before they 
dance. It’s more likely that before the dance 
the rattler is given a cloth to strike into four or 
five times to exhaust his venom. Which makes 
him harmless for twenty-four hours. The 
theory is that after the dance when the snakes 
are released they go off into the desert and 
tell the rain gods about it—and there’s rain. 
It’s never failed yet. Cynics say the Hopis 
feel the rain coming on and dance propheti- 
cally the day before. But I guess even so they 
know sooner than the meteorologists. 


Cooke: So over the border into Arizona. 
Across smooth copper-coloured desert they 
drive a night and a day and when the sun 
goes down Speaight thinks he’s really reached 
at last the Day of Judgment. Every speck of 
the horizon is purple—as the sand comes up 
the cactuses look like prickly ghosts stalking 
into a whirling dust of purple. Their route 
is like an arrow into the sun. By the morning Speaight is at 
Williams, and coming up to the most unbelievable sight of the 
American continent—the Grand Canyon. Ten miles across 
mighty lava mountains—a sunken deserted empire utterly 
silent, carved from rock in grotesque shapes and colours, a 
first glimpse, Speaight thinks, of the Inferno itself. 
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Mainly Elizabethan 


a vain hope that they were giving us some kind of eapirteuioniie ae 


‘Broadcast Drama 


I HOPED, PERHAPS, RATHER too much from the broadcast of 
‘The Golden Hind’. Were we to see the marvels of-a fresh 
world through the eyes of Elizabethan sailors? Were we to guess 
at what they felt as they sailed for three years in. uncharted 
seas and faced, in a little ship of 100 tons, the storms of Cape 
Horn, extremes of heat and cold, hunger and disease and thirst, 
the violence of Spaniards and the vast terrors of the unknown? 
Were we to be haunted by the fear of impassable barriers, 
gigantic beasts, monstrous peoples and who knows what malevo- 
lent influences? Mr. Arthur Bryant and Mr. Peter Creswell 
made me feel none of this; but they set the story of the voyage 
against its background of the Elizabethan struggle with Spain 
and gave us a lively, vigorous, yet sound piece of historical 
reconstruction, plus a great deal of interesting experiment in 
method, They were faced by the obvious difficulty that, however 
stirring the record of the voyage may be, it is not in its nature 
dramatic, as, for instance, the race to save Gordon from Khartoum 
was dramatic, So they gave us, in addition to the chronicle, a 
number of imagined scenes in dramatic form. Now all these 
were most effective. Their dialogue was vivid, direct, and, 
through being self-consciously ‘period’, full of a rough strength 
which is not modern. The casting was conspicuously good. 
Mr. Godfrey Tearle gave Drake dignity and vigorous decision, 
and Miss Flora Robson played Elizabeth with fine arrogance 
and a robust good humour. Whenever either of them spoke the 
play sprang to quicker life. 

These imagined scenes were so gripping that the long imper- 
sonal interludes between them became tedious. Mr. Richard 
Goolden, as chaplain of the ship, dictated his account of the 
voyage to a seaman; and in illustration we were given the noises 
of wind and sails and seamen rowing, and fighting and praying 
and so on. All this was most efficiently done, but I wanted more 
of Drake and less of Mr. Goolden’s excellent reading, and above 
all less of those tiresome people who would recite bits of poetry 
(one of them in an ineffective modern voice) and shout in chorus 
“The Dragon, the Dragon’, and ‘To Plymouth, to Plymouth’ in 


a. oo —. 
a ae. 


sketch of Drake’s activities. 
'* * * 


As I listened to the broadcast of ‘Much Ado about Nothing’ 
last week I gave myself a good mark when I had any idea who 
was speaking. I could usually tell the liquid tones of Miss 
Ffrangcon-Davies, who was mannered and charming as Beatrice; 
and I always recognised Benedick in Mr. Clarke-Smith’s dis- 
tinctive drawl. But for the rest there were too many people, 
all being much too clever in much the same_way. The quick 
Elizabethan wit is difficult enough to follow with all the aids 
of sight. Without them so much of it is lost that the play is 
a desert of noise, from which one can occasionally pick up 
glittering jewels of speech. 


The production seemed to stress the modernity of the piece, 
so that I had the pleasant feeling that, if I were lucky enough, 
I might meet any of these sparkling wits at some cocktail party. 
But the other side of this medal was the sacrifice of what poetry 
there is in one of the least poetical of Shakespeare’s plays. And 
it is, after all, Shakespeare’s poetry which makes his work 
such good broadcast material. 

* * * 


- I did not imagine that the story of an eighteenth-century Stock 
Exchange ramp would make an interesting broadcast. So I was 
surprised to find myself listening to ‘South Sea Bubble’ with 
great pleasure. Apart from a little music and some clattering of 
hoofs the whole effect was made by the voices of the actors. 
The producer treated these as a conductor treats his orchestra, 
now giving us the flute-like femininity of Miss Gwendolen 
Evans, now the clarion, masculine tones of Mr. Clarke-Smith, 
Mr. Shelley and the rest, then the booming bass of shouting 
crowds, The result was a pleasing pattern of sound and an 
exciting picture of the ferocious hysteria of human beings who 
are promised fifty per cent. on their capital and fail to get it, 
Grace WYNDHAM GOLDIE 


“Photographic Competition | 


‘How the Listener Looks’ 


DETAILS OF OUR FIRST photographic competition for 1935 were 
given in the issue of THE LIsTENER dated June 12, 1935. It is 
based on the ene expressions of those who listen to broad- 
cast programmes, and we want our readers to answer the ques- 
tion, ‘How does the listener look?’ 


The competition is in two parts, thus allowing competitors 
to submit series of photographs relating to one programme or 
isolated photographs. Any kind.of programme may be chosen, 
and the photographs may be of individuals or of groups, such as 
a wireless discussion group, a school, a picnic party or a group 
of blind listeners. 


I. We offer a prize of fifteen guineas for the best series of 
not less than six photographs showing the successive attitudes of 
a listener, or a group of listeners, while hearing a broadcast pro- 
gramme of any kind—humour, culture, religion, news, music, 
Children’s Hour, running commentary, outside broadcast or any 
other programme. The photographs, which may be of children 
or.adults, must be a related series, showing reactions to one 
particular programme, 


II. We also offer a prize of five guineas for the best aus 
picture showing the reactions of a listener or group of listeners 
to a broadcast programme. Here, again, both the programme 
and the listeners may be of any kind. 


The award of these prizes will purchase the first British 
rights of reproduction of the photographs concerned. 


Competitors must observe the following rules: 


. btn ition will close on July 8 

2. Prints sul 
64 inches by 84 inches. pang 82 some are asked to send prints unmounted, and to state 
the programme which was 

3. The Editor reserves the Hight to publish any of the non-prize-winning photo- 
graphs, which, if published, be paid for at the following rates: Two ose for 
a series of not less than six photographs; or one guinea for a single : Shokos=aee 

Each photograph must be marked Siekeies int on the back wi 

address of the sender. 

+ Bip photograph may be entered for the competition which has aE been 
published elsewhere, 


itted must be not less than at inches by 64 ‘riche cd not more than © 


6, Photographic prints sent in will not be returned to the sender unless accom- 


panied by a stamped addressed envelope of appropriate size. The 
acer any responsibility for photographs lost in transit. 
The Editor’s decision is final, an a correspondence can be entered into with 
meet to his judgment. 
8. Parcels or envelopes containing entries must be marked ‘LISTENER Eola 
Competition’, and must reach THE LISTENER office not later than July 8. 


itor cannot 


‘Confessions of a Ghost Hunter’ 


On June 26 THE LIsTENER will begin publication of a: 
series Of articles by Mr. Harry Price, Honorary Secretary 
of the University of London Council for Psychical In- 
vestigation, recounting his experiences in the course of 
his many years investigation of the supernatural. These 
articles, under the title given above, form a sequel to 
Mr. Price’s recent Leaves from a Psychist’s Case-Book 
(Gollancz), and contain hitherto unpublished accounts of 
many extraordinary supernormal phenomena. The 
ree will appear weekly, and will be fully illustrated 

ok & hotographs, diagrams and drawings specially pre- 
pared for LIsTENER by. Hilda Hechle. ‘The titles of 
- the articles will be as follows: 

1. The Ghost that Stumbled. 


Boulovanie 

Seo eg in England. 
9. The met "of Rudi Schneider. 
Io. ious ims to Mediumship. 


As there is likely to be a considerable Soaeat fotos 
issues of THE LISTENER 

readers are recommended to ae an order for the series 
in good time beforehand wth ae eir newsagent. _ 


in which the articles appear, _ 
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Notes for Your Diary—July 


“This calendar of Soncrealis ‘concerts, operatic relays, plays, talks, ete. in the broadcast programmes is intended to help listeners to make 
advance arrangements for the coming month. Items in italics refer to events which do not at present figure in the broadcast programmes 


Oscar Wilde’s ‘The Importance of Being Earnest’ (Jack Melford, Ivan Samson) 
First talk in Raymond Swing’ s new series of ‘Transatlantic Bulletins’ 


Special broadcasting vérsion of P Prokoviev’s “The Love for the Three Oranges’ (Albert Coates) 


The King reviews the Royal Air Force at Duxford: commentary by Squadron-Leader W. 
‘Sir Thomas More’ a programme arranged by D. G. Bridson 

London Symphony Orchestra (Sir Hamilton Harty): From Handel to Ravel 

“The Battle of Sedgemoor’: anniversary programme (Robert Farquharson, Glen Byam Shaw) 


James Elroy Flecker’s ‘Hassan’ ‘(Henry Ainley, Malcolm Keen, Leon Quartermaine, Carol 
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The King reviews the Army at Aldershot: commentary by Major (Pig ae Bourne-May 
International Folk Dance Festival, London. (Studio broadcasts by some of those porns SE the 


The King reviews the a at Spithead: commentaries by Commander D. A, Stride and Lieut.- 


Imperial Rifle Meeting, Bisley: commentary on King’s Prize contest 


e (Warwick Braithwaite) 


Lewis Carroll’s ‘Alice Thro Through the Looking-Glass’ (broadcast version by Cecil Lewis) 


23 > 22 


Choral and Orchestral Concert: Eccles’ ‘Judgment of Paris’ (Anthony Bernard) 
The Archbishop of York: concluding talk in ‘The New Christendom’ series 


Ein ‘TIME* PROGRAMME 
eee Tae <=) Nat. 
8 8.0 REG. 
10.0 Nat. 
>4 _ — Opening day of Henley Royal Regatta 
4. 8.0 _ Nat. 
a % 8.30 ’ Nat. Gypsy Petulengro: ‘On the Road’ 
8.30 REG. “The Love for the Three Oranges’ (see June 4) 
2.20 NAT. 
Helmore 
8.30 Nar. 
7 9.20 REG. 
9 8.0 Nat 
8:45 Nat. Concert by Italian Military Band, relayed from Turin 
it 8,30 REG. 
Goodner) 
12 8.0 Nar. 
13 11.20 a.m. Nat. 
} I5 _ _ 
festival will be given during the week) 
16 2.5 Nat 
Commander R, Woodroo 
18 8.15 Nat E. M, Delafield’s “The Mniberry Bush’ 
19 8.45 REG, 
20 3.15 NAT 
21 9.20 REG aise Symphony Orchestra (Sir Hamilton Harty) 
2 7.15 NAT. Edward German programm 
8.0 REG. 
2 8.15 Nat. 
22 9.0 REG. Edith Sitwell on “Bccentrics’ 
26 8.0 REG. 
28 5.0 Nat 
29 2.30 Nat. 


Lawn Tennis: commentary on Davis Cup final round at Wimbledon 
Malvern Dramatic Festival begins 


*Times are p.m. unless otherwise stated 
As unavoidable alterations are somstimes made in programme events, listeners are advised to compare the items given above with the weekly programmes 


Microphone Miscellany 


Short extracts from recent broadcasts 


The I.L.O. 


IF YOU WALK ALONG the north bank of Lake Geneva from the 
centre of the town, you come in twenty minutes or so to a hand- 
some new building in its own grounds which run down to the 
lake. It is the I.L.O., or International Labour Office. It was 
built with funds contributed by all the nations; very many of its 
most beautiful furnishings and fittings are gifts to the Office from 
one nation or another. It houses a staff of 400 people, men and 
women, including thirty-five nationalities. But though they come 
from so many different nations they are in the service, not of 


their national Governments, but of the International Labour - 


Office. They have all pledged themselves to work and behave 
with the interests of the Office alone in view. And they do. The 
loyalty of the staff is something new in the loyalty line; their love 
‘may be for their country, but their loyalty is to the League. For 
the International Labour Office is a part of the League of 
Nations. A part, but not a dependant. Let us say that the League 
is the godfather and godmother who accepted a certain amount 
of responsibility for it on the day of its baptism. 

I have spoken of the I.L.O. so far as a handsome building 
occupied by a staff of many colours and many tongues. Their 
job, the job of the whole four hundred of them taken together, is 
concerned with the safeguarding of the well-being of working 

: folk the world over. That can be done in one or both of two 
2 ways. It can be done by finding out the facts about wages, and 
hours, and working conditions the world over, and letting the 
world have those facts in such a form that they can be under- 
stood and compared and conclusions drawn by anyone who likes 
e- study them. Always the worst conditions are those that are 
___ hid, The most evil exploitations are those that are done either in 
_ crass ignorance or on the quiet, in the dark corners of the world’s 
“industry. To bring such conditions into the light, into the open 
_ day of world knowledge, is half-way towards having them 
_ remedied. three-quarter way. That is one of the jobs on 
_ which the staff of the I.L.O. is constantly engaged, Finding out 
_ the facts, putting them together so that they talk, and letting the 
JS arated Before the days of the I.L.O. know- 


student of world affairs had to grope his way; now, through the 
1.L.O. enquiries, researches, and publications the fog has been 
cleared from wide areas. The work of replacing ignorance by 
knowledge goes on. 

That is one side of the I.L.O. work. But it is only one side. The 
other is to get the nations to agree upon legislative measures for 
the safeguarding and improving of labour conditions. To get 
them to agree that there ought to be such measures and then to 
pass them. To get them to agree that it is wrong for children to 
work through the night at any job whatsoever; that it is wrong to 
make matches of phosphorus that eats into the flesh and bone of 
the worker; that it is wrong to use white lead in indoor painting 
where the painter will be poisoned by it; that it is wrong to leave 
seamen, stranded in a foreign port by wreck or accident, to starve 
or find their way home as best they can. To get them to agree on 
these and a thousand other things. To get them to agree that 
every self-respecting country should prohibit this and enforce 
that in such and such terms; and then to get them to pass, each 
through its own Parliament, a law giving effect to what has been 
agreed. 

That is the second of the two jobs with which the staff of the 
I.L.O. is charged. The first you can call information, the second 
you can call legislation, for that is what it leads up to—uniform 
legislation in all countries for protecting and improving labour 
standards. 

When the Conference of the I.L.O. meets it is a Conference, 
not of Governments only, but also of workers, and employers 
too. Every country that is a member of the International Labour 
Organisation is required to send to Geneva to the Annual Con- 
ferencé two representatives of the Government, one representa- 
tive of the organised workers, and one representative of the 
organised employers. And the workers’ man must not be a 
Government toady, in whom the workers have neither voice nor 
trust; nor must the employer be a Government nominee: it is 
laid down that these two people shall be nominated by ‘the most 
representative workers’ and employers’ organisations’. Each 
State which is a member of the I.L.O. sends four persons to the 
Annual Conference, and each of those four has his vote free and 
independent of the others, so that while sometimes the two 


Biss;; _ given country, vote together, as often-as not the voting goes” by 2 

ors oa _ class and not by country. There is nae like it in any other 
er: = organisation in the world. 

The membership of the I.L.O. is not resurrected s to ‘menibess of 

the League. Right at the beginning, years before Germany was 

admitted to the League, Germany was invited and welcomed into 


_ leaving the League, left the I.L.O. also. Japan left the League, 
_ but stayed in the I.L.O. The United States has not yet become a 
ia) member of the League; but this year, for the first time, she has 
joined the vides esse seaee Labour Office. . 

Joun HILTON 


then Wesley at Gwennap | Pit 


a 23 Part of an introductory talk to the service by oadcast ie 
Gwennap Pit, near Redruth, Cornwall, on Whit Monday . 


' IN 1743, WHEN John Wesley came down on the first of his many: 
| preaching tours in Cornwall, the parish of Gwennap was already - 
' a growing centre of the Methodist movement. Gwennap stands 

in the central mining district of Cornwall about two miles from 
% Redruth. The parish lies on the slopes of the stern, bleak, 


country. From here, in times past, millions of pounds worth of | 


copper ore have been raised. Forests of timber have been used to | 


support the underground workings, rivers of water have been 

brought to the surface by the aid of fleets laden with coal. 

: Cornwall is still rich in tin, but the great days of its copper trade 

; are over. The desolate moors and bleak hill-sides of this district 
are now dotted with the ruins of abandoned mines: 

It was on the occasion of one of his visits to Gwennap in 1762 
that the famous Pit was first used by Wesley. It happened to be 
blowing a gale of wind, and as he looked about him on the vast 
congregation, he realised that it would be impossible to make 
himself heard in the open. Accordingly someone suggested that 
they should move into a deep hollow which had been formed 

2 near by through the caving in of some old mine workings. The 
er experiment was tried and at once proved a success. Standing on 
a jutting-out piece of rock, which formed a natural pulpit, - 
_ Wesley was heard perfectly in all parts of the Pit. 
Wesley himself preached here on some fifteen subsequent 
Theo - occasions. Describing one of these he wrote: ‘I think this is the 
most magnificent spectacle which is to be seen on this side of 
Heaven, and no music is to be heard on earth comparable to 
La a 2 Sep ‘many thousand voices when they are all harmoniously joined 
together singing praises to God and the Lamb’. In 1787, when 
he preached at Gwennap Pit for the last time, he estimated his 
: congregation at over thirty thousand people. This is generally 
ek _ assumed to have been an unconscious exaggeration. But we must 
4 remember that in those days the amphitheatre was much larger 
_--——s than it is at present. In 1795, four years after Wesley’s death, we 
- are told that another celebrated preacher, the Rev. Joseph 
i ‘Benson, found a congregation of twenty thousand waiting to — 
<2 R hear him in the Pit. But in 1806, the original funnel-shaped 
Bie os hollow was entirely reconstructed. Circular terraces were cut 
y in the grassy banks thereby providing seats for the congrega- 
: tions, who, I imagine, must formerly have stood in a closely 
compacted mass. These improvements, which were carried out 
etna almost entirely by local miners, made the Pit a great deal smaller 
ays, than it was in Wesley’s day. 
The Pit as it now stands contains twelve concentric tiers of 
7 seats. It was re-opened for preaching on the Whit Monday of 
rs _ 1807. An annual service has been held here on every subsequent 
‘Vi Whit Monday since that time. Gwennap Pit today is celebrated 
far beyond the limits of Cornwall. By name, at least, it is known 
to Methodists throughout the world, whilst most of the leading 
men in the movement ee Breached at one or other of its 
Bens services, : 
ae F. HAMILTON JENKIN 


ae ah The ce of Private Flying 


I FEEL A GREAT DEAL of misapprehension exists in people’ 8 
minds as to the difficulties and expenses involved in private 
flying. First of all we come to the question of the cost of learning 
yy to fly. To become a qualified pilot and hold an ordinary ‘A’ 
; licence, which allows one to fly anywhere and carry passengers 
ie, as long as it is not done in a professional capacity—that is to say, 

- for hire or reward—anything from ten to twenty hours’ tuition 
_-——s« ig: required. This can be done at any Civilian Flying Club or 
School, and, of course, the time varies according to the aptitude - 


nent. ‘men, and the employer: and. the worker froma 


_ according to whether they are of the open or encle 


“ _ the I.L.O, For that reason many were sorry when Germany, on 


granite hills which form the backbone of this part of the — 


“mentioning are fitted with engines of roughly go to 120 horse” 


-Oil consumption is about one pint per hour, or over 800. miles 


the annual refit for the renewal of the Certificate of Airworthiness, Ait 


the aeroplane is virtually in new condition, and ought not to 
require a penny spending on upkeep for at least a year, whens ; 


(£25), insurance (at the outside, making no allowance for ‘No 


comparison with the le medium-powered car, 


a bad spell of work, and was unable to employ outside labour. 


-and, in my spare time, wg at home. So a apprenti 


hockey stick, but I am afraid a ten-pound, or a fourteen-po 


eiatag pe to fly, you must no ns 
_ of the choice of a machine and the cost. New aerop 
for the private owner vary in cost from about £700 t 


models: USS one’ ce ate ees of pares owners 


easchine: aed varies, new, haben ees and Gee chr 
single-engined type. ‘They seat three weeople in comfort, 


these prices may sound rather Siena but cdetital seco dh 
machines can be bought for between £250 and T1009: Na 


a certificate ‘of svoribness pee: atted ‘a Cc of ASsi 
before it is allowed to fly, and this must be renewed each year. : 
Now, as to the cost of upkeep. The machines I have’ been — 


power which consume four to six gallons of petrol per ho our. 


. During this time they cover from 90 to 130 miles, which gives 


an average consumption of well over twenty miles per gallon, 


per gallon. The great saving is in taxation, for an aeroplane does ; 
not pay any; but against this it is only fair to set off the cost of 


This work, which has to be carried out at an Aeroplane Service ‘ 
Depot, under the eye of qualified Air Ministry Inspectors, costs 2 
about. £25. But one must remember that after it has been. anne 2 ae 


the Certificate will again fall due for renewal. Insurance rates 
vary a little according to the pilot’s experience, but the average is 
about £50 to £60 with a ‘No Claims’ Bonus of £10 to £15 on 
renewal. This sum covers one against all risks in England mex 
most countries of Europe. 

We will assume that our owner pilot ‘will be flying about I 50 
hours per year, which is.a fair average for the ordinary Private | 
owner. With petrol at 6 gallons per hour (£75), oil at a pint an 7 
hour G7 Ios.), annual renewal of Certificate of Airworthiness 


laims’ Bonus, £60), and incidentals (£12 t1os.), his annual — 
expenses will be roughly £180, which works out at 24s. per. hour, 
or a mileage cost of about 3d. per mile, Depreciation varies, Of 
course, according to whether the machine is new or ‘secondhand. 
We can take it though, that it will amount to from £ 150 fora ss8 
new machine to as little as £30°0r £40 in the case of a cheap — 2a 
secondhand one. Even this only puts up our total running costs — 
toa figure of 4d. to 6d. per mile. I think this is a very foxcneae 


Lorp WitovcHBy DE BROKE 


of Girl Blacksmith 


School at poenees my fate was deciged! My father bad: struck 


My brothers were all employed elsewhere; so, like Paddy, 
was ‘the next best thing’. I was told I had to go into the smi: 


began. 
Some of you may not chon just what is to be seen ina smith 
Well, there’s the vice, the anvil, the bellows, the fire, and 
cooling trough. Then there are the hammers, chisels, punch 
files, and flatteners. Some girls of my age find it quite t 
hit a ball with a twelve-ounce tennis racket or an eighteen- 


hammer would be quite beyond them. I have had no p 
with the ounce weights, but ‘chapping’ wits pe eel ge = 
hammer is no effort'to me. 

eRe wes one gets to do is quite varied. 1 eet mint 


Side. = ‘heel Dari ne 
_ now Ebene it—that is, 


: | into ‘the fire again ae 
. order to draw out the 
; second heel—the inside 
de heel. It has to be drawn \ 
ea out thinner than the out- = 
side. Peey too, is fullered and punched. In winter-time you punch 
Shee for | _cogs or studs. Lastly, you draw out the clip and put 
toes on the hind shoes, if necessary, _ 
Be I am often asked if I don’t feel the job too much for me. 
Bt Well, I certainly don’t. Although I am not exactly a ‘pocket 
f. Hercules’, cL: am fairly strong. I don’t mind the indefinite hours, 
a either. if am five feet, four inches, and weigh ten stones, twelve 
a ‘pounds. I shall be twenty-one in August. Like all apprentices, 
“I have had my accidents. ‘One day I _Was holding an iron, my 


eed: 


_ ‘chapping’, 5 OF striking, He mistimed ie beat, and I got a blow 
on the head. I was unconscious for a short time, but quickly 
& ‘recovered, ‘and had no after-effects. Another time I grasped a 
a= hot i iron, and was badly burned, and of course I get the usual 
oH sparks i in my. eyes. However, these all go to make a blacksmith, 
and when. I see so many unemployed’ people, I am glad t to 

> have got a job, and I am very proud of my trade. 
n Peccy WHITE 


tling Street. SoH Fesntang % was the architect ‘of the 


agent own Bz ‘Leicester Museum and many other 
; - His greatest work bbe Boubtless,, the 


ig flee 


snormous wheels According to x) pamphlet. issued ‘4 the 


ot = upset ee mecuicnt: 
nplete protection from a kicking and vicious horse. 
- were as easy and safe as a sedan chair. 


‘prot 
igers COT njoy all the. cag of the open carriage. 

An speed was possible within the power of the eee at one-third 
ee hae pape lavas eo 


A cartoon of 1837, showing thie New Patent Safety Cab in the early peaee of 
its existence 


ction from bad weather, while in fine weather pas- 


-- was invented that it be-- 
came popular. Its general — 


report that four-wheelers 
were being extensively 

used for conveying small- 

pox patients to the hospi-. 

tals.. Immediately there. 
was a stampede by the. 
_. fair sex for the ‘Safety. 
Cab’, then considered 
safe in more senses than. 
one. The ‘gondola of 
London’,. as Lord 
Beaconsfield named it, 
soon after became fash- 
ionable. 

Hansom sold his patent 
to a company for the sum 
of £10,000. Only a small 
portion of this came to 

‘him, for the company 
got into difficulties. It 
was typical of the man 
that Hansom went to 


‘Walter T. Silencer 


; the rescue and with his wonderful business ability brought the 


concern once more into working order. For this he received £300 
—all he obtained for his invention. j 
eae ce ARTHUR J. PICKERING 


T he Liberty that Matters 
(Continued from page 1030) 

an eh ae much more of an Opposition than we have 
now. For some speakers were rather innocent in their 
illusion that an Englishman can say anything about public 
affairs. They cannot have tried to say the things we said about 
party funds or Government contracts. But, consistently or 
no, you always talked about verbal liberty; you hardly ever 
talked about vital liberty. This gave a huge advantage to cranks. 
The faddist was free to preach his fads; but the free man was no 
longer free to protect his freedom. So Prohibition spread like a 
prairie fire; so, rightly or wrongly, we now think it natural that 
the poor have no choice of a school for their own children, or 
the medical spending, or not spending, of their own money. 

But one supreme fad was finally fatal. We used economics 


against ethics; we preached commercial enterprise as unlimited; 


we permitted forestalling and freezing out, which in the old 
Christendom were crimes. The result was a huge inequality, 
not merely of the rich and poor, but of the propertied and the 


_ propertyless.. Progress ‘moves quickly. The. medizval world 


was very slow in turning serfs or servants into peasants. The- 


‘modern world has been wonderfully quick in. turning the 


peasants.back into servants again. Monopoly, money without 
morals, has made nonsense of the freedom you had really 
gained. Every Englishman may express himself; and about 
five millionaires own all the organs of expression. ’Parliaments 


_ tule; and unaudited party funds rule Parliaments. Englishmen 
- ‘were once more free than anyone else; it is now doubtful if they 


are not really more controlled. But by forces anonymous and 
therefore - anarchical. Monarchy, aristocracy, democracy, 
responsible forms of rule, have collapsed under plutocracy, 
which is irresponsible rule. And this has come upon us because 
we departed from the old morality in three essential points. 
First, we supported notions against normal customs. Second, 

we made the State top-heavy with a new and lawless tyranny of 


wealth. And third, we forgot that there is no faith in freedom 


without faith in free will. A servile fatalism dogs the creed of 
materialism; because nothing, as Dante said, less than the 


_ generosity of God could give to Man, after all ordinary orderly 
_ gifts, the a ea of ay things, which is Liberty. 


bed ete. ep" Suna xs' 


a = hae eee 
It was twenty years or we 
gti after the hansom_ >, 


use was hastened by a = 


fo ee ge 
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Kitchen Sense 


Secrets of Good V egetable Cooking s 


By AMBROSE HEATH 


The first of four talks to be given by two famous cooks—Mr. Ambrose Heath and M. Marcel Raglaticen ibs and 
unusual dishes eels : a 


FRIEND of mine said to me the other day, ‘I see you’re 

talking on the wireless about Kitchen Sense. What’s that?’ 

I replied that it was using your imagination in the kit- 

chen to deal with quite ordinary things in a different way. 
‘How are you going to explain that?’ he asked. ‘Well, I shalltake 
an example . . . the example of vegetables . . .” which seems 
to be a very good one, for when people come and feed with us 
in my country cottage, they usually get terribly excited about 
the vegetables. It isn’t because they are elaborately or expen- 
sively cooked, but as my wife and I are both extremely fond of 
them, we like to make them as attractive as possible. 

Suppose we take some of those young carrots, such pretty 
little bunches in the greengrocer ’s. We don’t just plainly boil 
them, but we cook them in just enough water to cover them, 
with a spoonful of butter and a spoonful of sugar. The water 
boils away as they cook, and’ the sugar and butter give them a 
lovely shiny glaze and turn them into something quite new and 
charming. Asparagus is another thing, but on these stuffy 
evenings we’ve been having nothing can be nicer than to eat it 
cold, with a salad dressing or mayonnaise. If we have it hot, 
then instead of the melted butter by itself; it’s a good idea to 
pound up half a yolk of egg for each ounce of butter and serve 
this mixture instead. It always seems such a pity to leave the 
butter on one’s plate—it’s too nice to leave—and the addition 
of the egg does the trick. And another way is to sprinkle the tips 
with a mixture of hard-boiled egg yolk and. chopped parsley 
and then to pour over it at the very last minute some bread- 
crumbs which have been quickly fried golden in a little foaming 
butter. This is called a Ja polonaise, and is particnieely good with 
cauliflower, too. 

I wish people would use melted butter more as a sauce, or 
perhaps I should say a dressing. It is really very good quite 
plain with cauliflower, and with vegetable marrows. And that 
reminds me: about this time of year the usually friendly relations 
between my gardener and myself are inclined to become strained. 
I like to have the summer vegetables when they are small and 
young. I think that he rather hankers after larger and more 
prize-winning specimens. We shall probably be hardly on 
speaking terms in a few weeks’ time, because I don’t think he 
ever quite forgives me for raiding the marrow-bed and cutting 
the very tiny young ones about four or five inches long. 
But any of you who have a kitchen garden will soon find out 
that if these tiny marrows are just peeled and stewed whole in 
butter, there is nothing like them—they are delicious. But if 
you haven’t got a garden and have to buy larger ones, you will 
find them better if they are stuffed; not perhaps with meat, 
but with a mixture of very young vegetables, tiny red carrots, 
green peas and beans, white turnips and yellow onions. Doesn’t 


‘it sound pretty? Something like a melon stuffed with different 


kinds of fruit which you have probably eaten at some restaurant. 
A mixture of these little vegetables by themselves is quite un- 
common, too, and you might add a few tiny marrows as well. 
If they accompany roast lamb, they are just the right thing. I 
ought perhaps to have said that the vegetables for the stuffing 
should all be cooked separately, and the marrows with their 
filling can be kept warm for a while in the oven with the door 
open. 

Marrows remind me of cucumbers, and here is another 
vegetable which is very seldom cooked; but as a matter of fact, 
if you peel the cucumber, scoop out the seeds and cut what 
remains of it into small olive-shaped pieces, cook them for 
about twenty minutes in boiling salted water, drain them well 
and then serve them’ sprinkled with butter or a little cream, 


"you will have something very special ‘indeed. Or you could serve 


them in a brown sauce, or mix them with a good white sauce 
and serve this with boiled chicken. Cucumbers remind me of 
lettuces. I do advise you to search all your cookery books until 
you find recipes for lettuce soup, and braised lettuces. Try 
them braised and served with a few of the little glazed ‘carrots 
we have already spoken about. Perhaps you would like to hear 
how the lettuce soup is made. Chop up your lettuce leaves, and 
put them into a saucepan with a piece of butter—no water. 


Put on the lid and let them cook until they are all melted. Then 
sprinkle in a very little flour, cook a little longer and moisten 
with milk, Let this come to the boil and cook it for ten minutes 
or so. Put in your salt and pepper, and at the last minute ate: a 
yolk of egg beaten up with a little of the soup. 

Green peas come next, and I am not going to make any 
suggestions about these, because there is nothing to my mind 
more delicious than a dish of young green peas cooked as we cook 
them in England, with a sprig of mint and a pinch of sugar. Peas 
cooked in the French way are all very well, but by the time they 
have been in the company of lettuce and onion for half-an-hour 
or so, their freshness, which is really the best part of them, has 
really quite gone. Glazed carrots, by the way, are also used with 
these peas, and make a novel mixture. But peas are the best the 
summer garden gives us, and nothing should be allowed to inter- 
fere with their sweet and delicate flavour. 

I had an extraordinarily good dish the other day—and as a 
matter of fact it is rather a good example of kitchen sense. The 
thundery weather-had very kindly turned some cream slightly 
sour, which was a help. There are lots of ways, I expect you 
know, of using.up sour cream; but-we had made up our mind to 
have cabbage. So we cooked it, drained it well; and dried it, and 
then put it into a shallow dish, sprinkled the cream over the top, 
and then let it brown quickly in the oven. It was really very good 
indeed; quite a perfect dish by itself for a summer lunch. So 
many fresh vegetable dishes make really good summer meals by 
themselves. If you think they look a little skimpy, you can always 
decorate them—most usefully—with sippets of toast or fried  __ 
bread. An old lady I knew as a child always used to call these 
little toasts ‘sippets’; isn’t it an appetising word? Nowadays it is 
more fashionable to call them croiitons. 

French beans and spinach are two more vegetables worth men- 
tioning. Cooks don’t like them much, I believe, because of the 
trouble of preparing them. Really, they should be no trouble at 
all. Spinach is much nicer if it is served plainly cooked and not 
sieved into what is often a rather sickly purée, and, of course, it = 
is the basis of that excellent series of dishes called @ la florentine. 
It goes particularly well with cheese, and when you want a 
specially nice dish for lunch, remember next time thata poached = 
egg on a bed of spinach covered with a creamy cheese sauce just 
browned under the grill takes a lot of beating. French beans 
should never be any trouble at all, provided they are young 
enough; and they should certainly be cooked whole, the stalk 
end just being broken and pulled off with any string there is, 
Don’t cook them too long. You ought to be able to ‘feel’? them 
as you bite them. It is the same with peas; only the rawness ought ~ 
to be got rid of in the cooking—nothing of the flavour. Then 
when they are done, drain them and dry them quickly over the 
fire and roll them round the saucepan with a piece of butter until 
they get nicely. coated. 

This butter business is really one of the secrets of good vege- 
table cooking. But it can be very unpleasant if it isn’t done pro- 
perly. I have sometimes been given vegetables which had been - 
buttered before they were properly dried, with the result that an ~ 
unpleasant greasy wateriness exudes from them on to your plate. is 
They should first be dried thoroughly by shaking them gently __ 
over the fire until all steam has disappeared. You must be careful | 
or you may burn them, but when they are dried, put your butter | 
in and roll the pan gently, round and round. Don’t toss them or 
they may break. Just roll them. , 

I forget how many hundred ways there are of cooking | potatoes, m. 
but just one word about mashed potatoes. Here is a chance to 
brighten up the potato course. Don’t send your purée to ‘the 
table just plain and ordinary, but if you are having mutton, 
make a purée of potatoes and onions mixed together, or of <8 
potato and cauliflower. The potato and cauliflower mixture 2 
makes excellent croquettes if- you egg-and-bread-crumb and = 
fry them. Mix cheese with your mashed potato, or orange 
juice and a little grated orange rind, which you will find — 
excellent with pork or duck, Get your own ideas to work, nd | 
see what else will mix with it—spinach, various baie ma Dy 
artichokes, turnips, + 
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Points from Letters 


_ Owing to the pressure upon its space, THE LISTENER is able to publish only a selection from the correspondence which it receives. 
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Correspondents are asked to write briefly and to the point, and are reminded that name and address must always be given, even where 
their publication is not desired. THE LISTENER, of course, undertakes no responsibility for the views expressed in these columns. 


Multiple Reviewing 
Your editorial note on ‘multiple reviewing’ seems to cover most 
of the considerations involved. As both an editor and a reviewer 
I have only two observations to Offer. In the case of specialist 
books there is sometimes a moral imperative in favour of the 
system. The reviewer may conceivably be the only reliable 
authority on a subject, and his opinion deserves to be dissemi- 
nated in as many places as possible; the alternative, for the 
reviewer, is to see less competent, and even wholly ignorant, 
opinions of a book accepted in place of his own. But that is 
admittedly a rare case. The other point is more serious. Review- 
ing, as compared with most forms of professional writing, is very 
badly and very unfairly paid. To begin with, it is paid by the 
size of the review, and not by the size and importance of the book 
reviewed. The review of a novel which takes a couple of hours to 
read is paid at the same rate as the review of a treatise on méta- 
physics which may take the best part of two months. But even 
under the best conditions the guinea or two one gets for such 
work is hard earned money, and is the reviewer to be blamed, 


_ therefore, if he makes the same time expended in reading a book 


serve for two or more reviews? Incidentally; it requires con- 
siderable effort to write two or three sufficiently diverse and yet 
honest reviews of one and the same book. Surely it is a case, not 
for a hard and fast rule, but for editorial discretion—the only 
requirement being that the editor should have the information 
which makes discretion necessary. 

Hampstead HERBERT READ 


‘Captain Kidd and His Skeleton Island’ 


I fear that my ‘credulity’, as your reviewer calls it, regarding the 
chests and the charts therein contained, in Mr. Hubert Palmer’s 
private museum, must be as deep as your reviewer’s apparent 
ignorance of this famous privateer’s history. 

There is not a tittle of documentary or historical evidence to 
support your reviewer’s implied statement that Oak Island, N.S., 
had the shadow of a connection with Captain Kidd. In fact, 
quite the contrary is the case. The evidence plainly shows the 
sloop Antonia of Captain Kidd voyaged no farther northwards 


along the American shores than Long Island ‘sound, and the ' 


neighbourhood of New York. The yarn of Oak Island and 
Captain Kidd is one that newspaper men, Canadian and United 
States news hounds, and piratical compilers of material in treasure 
books by other writers have repeated, ad nauseam, and following 
each other like asses. There was in the Middle Ages a mystery 
wherein figured a beautiful animal shaped like an ass, and of 
whom the medizyal writer said: ‘Adventavit asinus pulcher et 
fortissimus’. I leave your reviewer to apply this description to 
the later gentlemen to whom it may fitly be applied, and I will 
add merely that a reviewer is supposed by an innocent and trust- 
ful public to have read a book he is noticing and to have weighed 
the evidence, so far as it is available to him in the book. Other- 
wise, when he takes it on himself to comment on what he styles 
‘discoveries’, he is laying himself open to the charge of being so 
very anxious to ‘crab’ a book that he has forgotten the warning 
of Alexander Pope about ‘fools rushing in where angels fear to 
tread’, « 

Among the ‘ancient mariners’—as this book of mine shows— 
who, your reviewer says, ‘seem to have hastened from every 
English port’ to plant Kidd chests and Kidd charts on the inno- 
cent and credulous antique dealer who sold them to Mr. Palmer 
—not to me at all!—was the late Miss Hardy. In her family one 
of these Kidd chests and its contained treasure island chart was an 


‘heirloom. This heirloom came into the hands of her ancestor 


Captain T. Masterman Hardy, R.N., who himself bought it 


_ direct from the great-grandson of Ward, who was Kidd’s bo’sun. 


Now, as each of the Kidd charts, subsequently found in well- 


‘authenticated Kidd chests, happens to be a replica of the chart 


found in the chest owned by Miss Hardy—who died some years 


" ago—I suggest that it would be as much straining yojir reviewer’s 
_ imagination as my ‘credulity’ for him to explain how this is so? 

“He would have to presume a syndicate of ancient mariners in 
every English port who not only faked chests of Kidd, but also— 


a 


Preference will be given to letters which do not employ a nom-de-plume ' 


nuraculously!|—faked charts which, except in extra detail, and, 
in one case, name of a Far Eastern sea and latitude and longitude 
—exactly reproduce the shape and other details of this mysteri- 
ous treasure island associated, in 1669, with Captain William 
Kidd! How doe3 your humorous reviewer suppose that this ‘false 
bottom’ in a heirloom remaining for about one hundred and 
thirty-two years in the family of a very distinguished British 
naval family—of the upper class social type (no snobbery meant 
or implied here)—would with its chart have been accessible to 
this syndicate of seafaring rogues? 

Bexleyheath Haro_p T. WILKINS 

[We have sent the above letter to our reviewer, who replies as 
follows: 

I should like to assure Mr. Wilkins that I do not for a moment 
question his good faith in the account which he gives in his book 
of the chests and charts reputed to belong to Captain Kidd. Nor 
do I doubt that the present and the recent owners are honestly 
satisfied of their authenticity. Yet my own view is that the evi- 
dence which he advances does not appear to be convincing. If I 
may use a quotation from Sir Walter Raleigh (which Mr. 
Wilkins himself cites), I should say, ‘These charts, I think the 
Fairies have the making of them, for they bewitch sober men’. 

I neither made nor implied the statement that Oak Island, 
Nova Scotia, had any connection with Kidd. I merely mentioned 
the recent recurrence of treasure-hunting there as being (to my 
mind) neither more nor less likely to disclose Kidd’s hidden 
hoard than the expedition which Mr. Wilkins is projecting in the 
East Indies. Like me, Mr. Wilkins is sceptical about Oak 
Island; but I go further in that I am equally sceptical about his 
alternative theory. 

I examined the evidence in Captain Kidd and his Skeleton 
Island with the closest attention; and I did not find myself con- 
vinced by the pedigrees of the various charts and chests upon 
which Mr. Wilkins relies. It is incredibly difficult to authenticate 
the early stages of any such pedigree; and my flippant reference 
to ‘ancient mariners’ surely was instigated by what Mr. Wilkins 
wrote. Thus, the first chest was ‘once in the possession of Ned 
Ward [Kidd’s boatswain]’. The second relic, in which another 
chart of the island was found, is thus described: “This bureau, 
which had also belonged to Kidd, had come from London, 
where a previous owner, a Mr. R: , had bought it from another 
man .. .’. Of the third relic, a-chest which also contained a 
hidden chart, we are told: “This chest, until 1929, belonged to an 
old sea captain named Dan Morgan who said, ““My ancestor 
was a bloody pirate” ’. It was this same old sea-dog who later 
wrote to a friend of Mr. Wilkins: ‘Respected sir, as you seem 
keen for pirate stuff i have dug something out of my attick which 
may sute you. it is a bit more Kidd stuff and hope you will like 
it’. The fourth chart comes to light in this way, as recorded in a 
letter from a friend to Mr. Wilkins: ‘The fourth map has turned 
up! I went today to see the man who keeps all pirate relics for 
me, and he told me the other day an-old naval man came to see 
him and. mentioned he had an old brass-bound chest’. Within 
this chest, in a secret drawer, was another map of Kidd’s island. 
The fifth chest came to light (as we are told in a letter from the 
collector to Mr. Wilkins) in this way: “This week a merchant 
seaman brought in some articles, which he sold, and as he was 
going out of the shop door he turned round to my man and said, 
“T suppose you couldn’t do with a pirate’s chest” ’, In most 
cases Mr. Wilkins adds further details; but I do not find myself 
able, as he does, to accept the dependability of evidence of this 
kind. Nor does it assist me to share his view when I find that the 
chart reproduced facing page 181 of his book contradicts in 
many details the one reproduced as an end-paper. And finally I 
am shaken-by the fact that beneath Kidd’s initials on each chart 
is drawn a bold Jolly Roger, despite the case which Mr. Wilkins 
makes throughout the book to show that Kidd was never a 

irate. 
On such grounds as these I could not share Mr. Wilkins 
assessment of the evidence. And I felt that a book which, as I 
said in my review, was ‘valuable and interesting’ in its revelation 
of Kidd’s life and times, was marred in its final chapters by an 


on 


nd 


foe dauseion ee iundecuate Sears: pace ately $0 5 walike the Ie ie 
sifting of material from the Record Office and elsewhere which 


comprises the major part of the book. But those who are inter- 


ested i in this clash of perce fae read se book for themselves. | 


. ‘The Cinema and ‘Great’ Aetna s 


I fear it is but natural that Tue LisreENER—a journal devoted 
exclusively to the art of listening and the projection of sounds 


- and sounds alone—should express a fear that the growth of the 
. cinema (primarily a visual industry) may gradually kill the art 
of: ‘great’ acting, but will you allow me to express the belief 


that nothing is farther from the truth and that you have not a 
solitary bit of proof in support of such a contention? 

You ask whether Elisabeth Bergner would have reached her 
present distinction had she at the outset of her career devoted 


half her time to obeying the behests of a film producer. This _ 
is exactly what Elisabeth Bergner did and is continuing to do at. 


_ the present time. Her husband, one of the great film directors 


of the world, is considered by her so necessary to her art that 
she will not work without his help. The admirers of Vivien 


Leigh, the young actress for whose stage debut I was respon- 
sible, need have no apprehensions that under Alexander Korda 


film work will destroy her talent or impair her future. Her 
advisers have insisted upon keeping her free for stage work for 


_ at least six months every year and this is a greater allowance 


_ than even Bergner insists on. 


~ 


As for Laughton and his film experiences, it is admitted by 
everyone who knows his work on the screen that he is infinitely 


a greater actor on the films than he is on the stage, and his’ 


reputation as an actor so far from being depreciated has been 
made of international consequence by virtue of his screen 
popularity. 

London, W.1 ; SYDNEY CARROLL 

[Mr. Sydney Carroll is fully petted to his opinion that the 
growth of the cinema will not kill the art of great acting, but he is 
incorrect in his statement about Miss Elisabeth Bergner. Miss 
Bergner did not, as Mr. Carroll states, divide her time between 


' stage and film from the outset of her. career; on the contrary, she 


acted for at least ten years on the foreign stage, and won a great 
and deserved reputation, before she took up film work. Again, even - 


if Mr. Charles Laughton is now a greater actor on the screen than - 


on the stage, this does not alter the fact that he laid the foundations 


’. of his greatness in his early theatrical career. The suggestion made 


in our editorial note on Fune 5 was that ‘years of continuous work 
on‘the stage were necessary for the evolution of great acting: this 


is not invalidated by anything in Mr. Carroll’ s letter—EDITOR, 


THE LISTENER.| 


Trading Checks 


In his talk on Freedom, published i in THE LISTENER of June 12, 


_ Mr. John Moore outlined a system of retail trading, whereby a | 


customer is able to purchase a trading check to the value of £i, 


_ by an initial payment of rs. and twenty further weekly payments 


ts of Is. The trading check, which is issued on the first payment of 


= 


_ Is., is valid at any store on the list of the trading company. As I - 
‘ understand Mr. John Moore, he complains that the list of 


stores is a very restricted one, and moreover at these shops the 
holder of a trading check is made to pay as much as 6s. in the £ 
more for his goods than if they were paid for by a Treasury 


note. 


Asa retail trader of over forty years ” standing, and : as Chairman 
of a Board controlling many retail stores in London and: the 


_ provinces, where such trading checks are honoured, I can 


speak with authority and from long experience. As the greater 


part of our retail trade is for cash, it is essential that our prices’ 


shall at all times be competitive, and the check holder, without 


exception, obtains his goods at the marked cash price at any 
store. I can assure Mr. John Moore that the list of stores accept-— 


ing the checks of the larger trading companies, so far from 


being restricted, is very much the reverse, and the customer has 


-a very wide choice indeed. Moreover the contract between a 


..% 
* 


retail store and a reputable trading company will invariably ~ 
_ insist that the retailer shall in no circumstances charge a higher 
price to a check holder than to a cash customer. I shall be- 


please to put Mr. Moore into touch with a trading company in 
Bradford, which enjoys a wonderful reputation both with its 
customers and with the stores on its trading list. . 

Credit trading is not confined to the working classes, and i in 
all sections of the community it is the rule rather than the 
exception for certain articles to be paid for ‘on deferred terms’, 


hes are eae bought through ; 
furniture is secured on ‘easy terms’. Without com 
the advantages or disadvantages of such methods | 
- with trading checks, I can at least assure your 
‘tens of thousands of people, especially in indus 
found the trading check not only a great convenience, 
positive blessing. The charge of 1s. in the £ for credit. can y 
no means be considered excessive, in view of the expenses i in- 
volved in collection, and I think that it is a great pity that Mr. 
Moore’s broadcast was marred by the impression he undoubtedly 
conveyed to millions of listeners, that the working man bese. ; 
being exploited 2 a eae et system of financial jobbery. — 
Some WwW. 1s WALKER, 1 i Roe 

5342 Chairman, Walker & a Ltd. “oxy 
London, S.W.tt. sa a 


STs. ; = <2 rie a 


Salvation Outside the Church a 


_ Someone has said that either you must have kept Mr. “West's 
letter (May 29) in cold storage for a long time, or he, cannot _ 
have followed. this correspondence. Else he would have seen 
that he ‘defies’ me to do just what Dr. Coulton and oneal 
rebuke me for doing. Personally, I wish to keep exactly to what — 
I said I would do—state Catholic doctrine accurately and main-> — 
tain Pius IX’s interpretation thereof. (If Mr. Binns is really so 
naive as to suppose that a Pope will write a document one half of 
_ which contradicts the other, rhetoric will not help him; but he ~ 
shows himself again as incompetent to discuss Catholic docu- 
ments—and why should he be competent, any more than I am 
to interpret legal ones? It remains that Pius (i) states Cath- 
Olic doctrine and (ii) interprets it). In what I sincerely hope may* 
bemylast letter on this, may I repeat—trusting that Dr. Coulton © 
will not again find it ‘confusing’—that according to Catholic doc-. 
_trine, God wishes all men to be saved... That ‘for us men and our 
salvation’ the Son of God became man. That all grace and salva- 
tion come therefore through Christ. That ChristfoundedaChurch - 
_to which He wished all men to belong (this isnot the point of this; . 38 
particular controversy): that for those who belong to it, itis the _ 
channel of grace: that those who do not belong toit citherknow 
they should do so and culpably refuse to do so or are incul- 
pably ignorant that they should do so. To call the inculpable _ Ms 
culpable is a contradiction in terms, and therefore no one does 
_so. Therefore, grace is able to reach the inculpably ignorant ina 
many ways, known to God, not to us. Nor have we any know- 
ledge of how many respond to such uncovenanted graces. Those = 
‘who do respond are ‘in Christ’ and form part of His mystical ae 
Body, which is the Church. _ : 

I again refuse to make an historical dissertation, ae simple. 
Did I make it, I should proceed through St. Paul and St. yore! 
Justin, the Cappadocians and Clement of Alexandria, St. 3 
Augustine, the Victorines, Aquinas, the Renaissance theolo-_ ie - 
~ gians, the Jansenist controversy, and end up with the unanimous e 
doctrine of today. Doctrine would be found invariable: “senti- ate 
ment, very variable. Thus when a heresy is new, its initiators 3 
are in a very different position from their heirs 400 years later: 
when a Catholic apostatises, he is normally in a tragic position — 
in which the descendant of many non-Catholic ancestors is not. — 

St. John, in regard to Cerinthus; St. Augustine, in regard to 
Donatists, would have felt differently about them from what I — } 
do about, e.g., Dr. Coulton. They might not have been able to — 
imagine him invincibly ignorant. I can, and do. Faithfully. — 
So I am happier about his nga! than they might have been. 

London W.1 G.c, MaRTINDALE ; 


In his letter last aie to Tan ieee, Father Lattey severs” 
carefully dogmatic theology and canon law from reason, oe 
as good as admits that Dr. Coulton could have the former on 
his side without having the latter. Also he says ‘Surely it is 
commonsense that not to believe and practise a religion which 
one knows to be true is a grave sin’; not to believe a prac z 
which one knows to be true is impossible, therefore it is not 
commonsense to say that it is a grave sin. As for not practising — 
the Roman Catholic religion while ‘knowing’ it to be true (that . 
‘is, to ask for an eternity of horror and pain), it ice bea ee Lor: sf 
but I should prefer to call it saad de cS : 


Te iky 


= 
we 
~ 


failing is just the opposite. ae Dr. Coulton’: s ween he pr 
ghee sufficient caching & in Romar prs and d canon law: 


Faber. 7s. 6 6d. 


ING to realise again that art, to be- 
eacead life of BOGIENYs aan as a 


Ca ee the Sceteieaeiiie monte form 


the title of his new play, Murder in the Cathedral, 
play under r review the problem is that of the Missing 


‘too, corruption spreads its peculiar and emphatic odours And 
Life lurks, evil, out of its epoch’.) Alan Norman is chosen by lot 
to search for Sir Francis Crewe, the heir to the estate, who has 
_ disappeared ten years before. Alan sets forth, accompanied 
bya remarkably astute and vivacious dog, which has attached 


et 


tries i in time but not in space, ‘Products of the peace which that 
as; old man provided, Of the sobriquet of Tiger senilely vain’. His 
_ search leads him into a “palace, a red-lamp district, a lunatic 
; asylum, a Paradise Park, an operating theatre: it ends in the 
Se - Nineveh Hotel, where after a night spent with a beautiful shop- 
com window dummy, he reaches the pier Sew gia of self-love — 
ag pies: Sir Francis. 

“The title of this play might have fas ‘What Peeanuud would 
ae : Like to Know’; and the answer is roughly, ‘You have the 
choice’. It is a morality play in intention, and reminiscent of the 


tional consistency of a dream sequence: but the achieving of this 


¥ dramatic crises. For instance, Alan comes across one of the 
— previous seekers, turned drug-addict: this man’s name is Sorbo, 
_ which is consistent with the dream atmosphere but flattens the 
- emphasis of their meeting—in itself highly dramatic. The Dog 

_ Beneath the Skin differs also from the traditional morality play in 
Be, that the beliefs of the writers travel’ incognito, removing their 
Bie disguise only i in a few stage directions and in the choruses: 
: Shudder indeed: that life on its narrow littoral 30 lucky — 

Can match against eternity a time so cruel. 

Auden’ 's extraordinary gift for the poetic vitalisation ae any 
and every value, while it makes the dramatic form inevitable for 
his purpose, also makes him almost too brilliant a Devil’s Advo-. 
Ps cate. A sermon by the Vicar, one of the Enemies, contains so 
superb a spate of Moby Dick rhétoric—(‘What was the weather 
_ on Eternity’s worst day’? or ‘Into the fosse of Hell they fell like 
_ water’)}—that'we have to rub our eyes to make sure that black is 
not white. Auden has done little so obviously first-rate as. the 
ys poetry in this play, and his collaboration with Isherwood has 
=) ) Aare some dialogue and jazz-lyrics which would not 
Se _ diminish the box-office receipts of a Cochran revue. In other 
a = words, ahey. have done what they set out to do: 


_ Enter and suffer 
Within the quarrel — 


Mie vs uy _--- Be most at home, | 

<? aad _ Among the sterile prove 
“Sek ProaertArs fT ed vigours, love. 
Be, is Siar 


: Sos Hashish. By Henry de Monfreid. SM egieici- 10s. 6d. 


me During the War, M. de Monfreid decided to smuggle hashish 
ie into Egypt. The idea was not new. Hashish-smuggling had, 
ws et developed such a vast organisation that a would-be 


ape of routine in ail its ace: had an vagrant plan. Hashish 
was always smuggled into Egypt from the north: very well, he 
__ would bring his in from the south. This book tells the extremely 


Morea, where the drug was prepared, his business took him to 

and th to Djibouti, where his native sailing-boat 
_ hay. In this boat, with his precious cargo and a devoted native 
crew, he made the tedious and dangerous journey back to Suez. 
varie met the giant Stavro, chief of smugglers and prospective 


a 


ian welcomed hap with the words; ‘I am glad to see 


Erp im PS, ; ig ae 
SE mean 
. to ou” > 


€ classes today. So we have Mr. Eliot appealing to_ 


teir. The action opens in the village of Pressan Ambo (‘Here, 


mas * itself to him. He travels through Ostnia and Westland, coun-— 


wold morality plays in its verse structure. It has the vivid, irra-_ 


me consistency _ leads to an occasional damping-down of the 


he was! But Stavro dealt fairly enough, according to his own 
_ code and, at last, with the aid of his partner, the coffin-manu- 


Sages the deal was. brought to a satisfactory conclusion. 


_ This book (the second or third volume, apparently, of an 
“immense saga) is an astonishingly sustained feat of narration. 


Both M. de Monfreid and Miss Helen Buchanan Bell, his very > 
able translator, can really write. The character-sketches are an- 
admirable blend of the picturesque and the satiric. Mr. Ki, who 


lived on a rock in the Red Sea and prepared aphrodisiacs from 
the fins of sharks; Papamanoli, the priest at Pireus who made 


hashish; the English engineer at Abou Mingar, who ‘wouldn’t 


even give M. de Monfreid a drink of water and turned haughtily 
away to study a map spread out on the back of a native—they 


are all vividly evoked. And the ‘skirmish on the beach near 


Massawa and the storm off the Hanish Islands and the sham 


pearl-fishing expedition—how well they are done! One question, © 


the most interesting of all, remains to be asked: it is the question 


Wwe want to ask every adventurer: Tell us, what made you do it? 
_ It is here that M. de Monfreid is least satisfactory. He finds it~ 


frequently necessary to speak of his star, of destiny, of the soul: 
“We carry our Wandering Jew in our own hearts’. Nor are we 
spared observations in the Childe Harold manner: “The fact 
that this was Greece, land of heroes and demi-gods, lent a 
glamour born of antique memories to the landscape’. Trelawney, 
because he was Byron’s contemporary, did this kind of thing 
infinitely better than M. de Monfreid. And Trelawney would 
never have been guilty of such a lapse into peevish bathos as: 
‘I was often obliged to do things which my conscience found 
just a trifle shabby. The risks were nothing, but these com- 
promises with my principles were very disagreeable’. Perhaps 
the author’s most honest and self-revealing remark is: ‘One can 
face danger more bravely if one imagines an audience hangs 
breathless on one’s every movement. Sancho and Don Quixote, 
all the time’. But our vital question remains unanswered, dis- 
ingenuously evaded; and so this book, which might well have 
been a minor classic of physical and spiritual adventure, remains 
just an exceedingly well-told tale. As such, it can be recom- 
mended without reserve. 


The Passing of na Gods 
By V. F. Calverton. Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d. 


‘Mr. Calverton has read a good deal and writes well. Within the 
limits of his philosophy, he has much to say about religion, 
which is interesting, and some observations which are illuminat- 
ing. He is a rationalist with definite communist sympathies and 
convictions, and like many others he claims the standing of 
sociological principles for his philosophical and political prefer- 


ences. Since religion, alike in thought, practice, and organisa- 


tion, is necessarily bound up with economic organisation and 


with the class-stratification of any given society, it is easy to — 


‘demonstrate more or less close connections of particular forms 
of religion with the interests and outlook of particular classes, 


and to suggest that such interests are the origin and driving- 


force of the forms of religion under discussion: Mr. Calverton 
is less crude than many in his interpretation of the history of 
religion: in terms of class-consciousness, and since this mode of 
interpretation is the fashion in many quarters nowadays, his 
book is sure of a good reception. It is as good a book as could 


_ be expected from a writer who finds no truth in religion and 


who in his preface expressly excludes from his purview the 
sense of the mysterious, the eternal and the holy which is 
obviously the essence of religion for anyone who knows anything 
about it. The neglected element keeps breaking in and makes 
hay of Mr. Calverton’s pseudo-science. Thus with regard to 
human sacrifice, he tells us ‘it was natural in the class society 
which by that time had developed, that the persons sacrificed 
would be individuals of inferior rank or occupation’. The time- 
reference is quite vague, but no matter what time is meant, the 
strange feature of human sacrifice is that parents sacrificed their 


‘Dist oiehe I Areata of: a. as aoe PRM of baba a 
and this morning I saw a dead black cat. Both of these are 
signs of luck; we shall overcome. our enemies’. All the same, 
M. de Monfreid didn’t unreservedly trust him—and how right | 
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_ class-movement, which in some sense it must have been, and 
also asa mass-movement, which it certainly. was not. ‘Its com- 
munistic class-appeal soon made it the religion of millions of the 
oppressed’. What evidence can Mr. Calverton produce for this 


assertion, and how does it harmonise with his later assertion that _ 


the early Christians faced the lions ‘not from a sense of social 
loyalty but from that of egocentric. aspiration’? We are asked to 
believe that George Fox and John Bunyan were obsessed by a 
morbid desire for everlasting life. The phrase is ambiguous. 
They were certainly concerned for the moral salvation and 
eternal destiny not only of themselves but of their fellows. Mr. 


Calverton’ thinks they were concerned only for themselves, 
obsessed by the fear of death and anxious for their own personal 


survival. Neither of them ever doubted personal survival, or 
_ worried about death as physical extinction. Mr. Calverton’s 
interpretation of Bunyan is conventional and unjust. His view of 
Fox is ludicrous. Calvin’s recognition of the validity of a mode- 
rate rate of interest has no such importance either for capitalism 
or for Calvinism as Mr. Calverton supposes, and he is evidently 
- unacquainted with the latest work on this subject. The most 
interesting chapter in the book deals with the history of religion 
in America. It proves conclusively that the vitality of popular 


religion in that country has had little or no connection with — 


class-conflict. The conclusion is the more valuable because Mr. 
Calverton has no desire to prove it and would indeed deny it. 


The book is full of glaring defects and inconsistencies. As a 


contribution to the sociology of religion, it is superficial when _ 


compared with Gerald Heard’s The Social Substance of Religion; 
and as a contribution to the philosophy of religion, it is childish 


when compared with Bergson’s Two Sources of Morality and . 


Religion. But since it is readable and entertaining it will probably 
be more widely read than much better books. 


The School of Biology. 
Routledge. 15s. 
This is a popular book on biology. It is translated from the 
German by Eden and Cedar Paul, and probably through no 
fault of theirs it seems to have suffered in translation. Their 
task must have been almost impossible, for the book has 


By C. Thesing 


two structural peculiarities which seem to be insurmount- 


able defects. In the first place it is written in the form of a 
dialogue between A, who does the telling, and B, who sits at 
the feet-of A and.asks innocent questions which produce from 


A good but mannered monologues upon Leathery Turtles — 


and Dollosch’s Law. Thus while A is happy B is not. When A 
really gets going, indeed, one may wonder what B-can possibly 
_ be doing with himself. Unless he is taking notes he is presum- 
_ ably learning page 47 (his longest speech) or looking for a gun. 


_- Added to this awkwardness of form is the further infelicity of 


sub-headings. These have escaped from all restraint, take no 
notice of sentences, and occur after such words as ‘of’. They 
thus break the sequence in reading about four times a page. 
Apart from these things the arrangement of information is good. 


The first chapter deals with cosmogony sensibly and well. The 


next, on paleontology and time scales, is valuable and most 
interesting. Evolution is competently treated, and the recently 
developed knowledge of hormones most properly introduced 
through phylogeny. In the sections on metabolism and develop- 
mental physiology some modern ideas are used. Both A and B 
are apt occasionally to feel a little over-awed by the contempla- 
tion of Nature, but only every hundred pages or so, and they do 
not quite lose their heads, nor their hearts to vitalism. An 


honest attempt is made to rouse the slumbering Ecology from the — 
insidious peace of amateurism. The maiden seems to stir. The - 


treatment of heredity is full, and nearly up to date. It leads to a 


section on eugenics. The breadth of view displayed in dealing 
with racial questions suggests that the book can hardly be accept- 


able in the country of its origin. 


On the dust cover H. Munro Fox, ‘Professor of. Zoaiaee 


in the University of Birmingham, remarks that in reading 
through the manuscript he was unable to find any errors of fact 
or interpretation. He adds that this is a high tribute to the 
author. To suggest that there are in fact no errors in a book of 
this kind would be to attribute to the author an omniscience 
which he would presumably be the last to claim. Perhaps in 


subsequent editions a few modifications sould Red in place, For — 


, . 4 


“f pr: % 
ch he i is s concerned. "Punitive Christianity is desdtibed asia” 


ret Thee ‘Spesctisr oe ‘Proclamation 


and wit of those - of Charles IL Bere have a a ser 


iCtatcadan states that ‘the jr ae an “ications un 


Charles I. Edited t Ue Sir Charles Petrie 5 
Cassell. 10s. 6d. 
Saas on the edition aby. Mr. 


figs: praise by ie, friends, Charles 
and to his advantage. If the letters lack 


they were written. Shy and: cold in publi 
the useful -geniality of his son, Charles I 
terse on paper than in speech. If his letters to Wen ) 
his fatal inability to appreciate a great servant and 
formality, those to Buckingham, to es wife and his 


but was not confident enough of it’, and the truth of 1 
is apparent in the letters. On things fundamental 


same man failed entirely to srealice that daisioats pateeaes wil 
the Irish and overtures to foreign Powers, would only alienate as 
further his discontented subjects. A lover of art anda ruler ben t 
on efficient administration, Charles I had the will but not th 
power to carry on the tradition of the Tudors. But b 
autocracy was out of date; the people would not be satis 
unparliamentary rule however efficient. Yet at the last i 
king rather than his judges who stands for law. ‘It is not my 
alone, it is the freedom and the liberty of the people of Englan 
he told them boldly. That government must not rest on fore 
but on law was indisputable, and the collapse of the Protectorate — 4 % 
would reaffirm this truth. Morally, too, Charles I rose to his >: 
full stature at the last. He had refused to pardon’ Eliot, alive Of. : 
dead, but now he wrote to his son before his execution, ‘Tt iste 
all I have now left me, a power to forgive ‘those that have - 
deprived me of all’, and bade him show mercy not revenge. 4 
The letters are provocative of thought which the aseeal g 
editorial comments, sometimes so brief as to appear. onesided, — 
only partially satisfy. The book is well produced and Van Dyck’s hs 
triple study of the head of Charles Lis me gieg sens & < Re (a 


Climbing Daa By Dorothy Pilley. ‘Bell. ibon es 


Writing in 1878, an English climber, Mr. Schutz Wilson, bored: 

with the regular Alpine round, suggested that it ‘might be worth 
consideration whether one may not re-live one’s Alpine youth 
by Beis youte: ladies—I mean nice: eee ones—on to” 


and forty years iatter Henrietta Danse tie (in es 
had ascended Mont Blane, yet it yin et a common a 


as fies oneness in ae Best, And seeach <8 standard 
by her and climbers such as Miss Richardson, Malle. 
pars Bristow and Mrs. de aes was ery she yet th 


The climbing ae Shieh: rae ‘Rickardis 
has recorded have Saeee ee fea contri 


— pee 
~ One Morning 

‘a éy Walter de la Mare. 

Almost indispensable to anyone who has to do with 
children, or wishes, as far as possible, to understand 
them.’—Edwin Muir: London Mercury. ‘No reader 
will lay it down without a great enrichment of his 
knowledge, and without a glow of gratitude to 
Mr. de la Mare.’—Compton Mackenzie: Daily 


Mail. Recommended by The Book Society & The 
Book Guild. With 16 illustrations. ; 21/- 
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Russian 


- Ballets 


Murder 
in the Cathedral 


; | : | : The Development 


of Sumerian Art 
PALS, 2 F 4 ‘ ss 
_ by C. Leonard Woolley 


This beautiful and fascinating book, by the author 
of the classic Ur of the Chaldees, traces the develop-. 
ment of Sumerian Art. from its beginnings before 
the Flood. The story is set against a background 
of history, and much of the material is new and 
unpublished. Richly illustrated with 8 coloured plates 
and 140 photographs. 30/- 


Emelie Waller’s 
Cookery and 
Kitchen Book for 


dy Adrian Stokes 


‘Has attempted something that 
I did not believe possible and 
has broughtit off triumphantly. 
‘He has found, in fact, a new 
technique of ballet criticism, 
the complete description of 
action. His style is as spark- 


ling as the dancing of Baronovya.’ . 


—Arnold Haskell. With 16 
Illustrations. 7/6 


Why 
Marry? 
' Mrs. Neville Rolfe 


Mrs. Rolfe writes principally 
for the growing number of men 
_ and women who want to think 
things out for themselves and 
to learn, in simple language, 
what the modern sciences of 
biology and psychology have to 
tell them about marriage, and 
the causes of its success and 
failure. The author illustrates 
her argument from a number 
of known cases. 3/6 


Careers & Openings 


for Women 


‘ 


3 the first full-length play 
by 'T. S. Eliot 


This is the complete text of Mr. Eliot’s new play 
which, in a shortened form, is being produced at 
the Canterbury Festival from the 15th to the 22nd 
of June. 7/6 


FABER 
% 


FABER 


_ The Dog 
Beneath the Skin 


or Where is Francis? 


a play by W. H. Auden 
& Christopher Isherwood 


This poetic drama will, it is considered, mark a 
period in the history ofthe theatre. It is a fantastic 
entertainment, wholly serious although ex- 
tremely amusing. For skill in dialogue and pure 
theatre it can only be compared to the work of 
Noel Coward. It is due for stage production in 
London in the early autumn. 7/6 


Slender Purses 


To housewives of every degree, 
but especially to housewives 
with very little -money,, this 
book is the best thing that ever 
happened. Mrs. Waller, whose 
broadcasts are famous, shows 
how a family of five can be fed, 
and fed really weil, on 27/6 a 
week. Detailed menus are 


given. 2/6 


| Liturgy 
and Society 
by A. G. Hebert 


‘It would be difficult to name 
a work better suited to the 
needs of those inside and out- 
side the Church anxiously seek- 
ing for an answer to the very 
practical question “Can the 
Church save Society, and if so, 
how ?”’——Church of England 
Newspaper. 16 illustrations. 12/6 


Culbertson’s New & 


Complete Summary 
of Contract Bridge 


_ by Ray Strachey 
_ *The most practical book I have read.’—British 
Weekly. ‘Interesting enough to appeal even to 
~ those whose state of life is already established.’— 


girl wanting a job can desire, and guidance as to 
__ where she can find them, are given in a clear and 


a4 
ae 


_ Manchester Guardian. ‘All the particulars that a, 


-arranged way.’ —Times Literary Supplement. 7/6 - 


‘Every player of any system should know the con- 
tents of this new summary. It will appeal to the vast 
majority of readers who have neither the time nor 
the patience toread through long-winded discussions 
on bidding and play. The Culbertson system is now 
so sound that it is difficult to find fault with any 
part of it."— Sunday Times. 3/6 


ail Y Caieeie” 
| The Great 


The Outstanding Biography of the 
eason 


by Gina Kaus : A 
—-15/- net. os 


RECOMMENDED BY THE BOOK SOCIETY. 
ND BOOK GUILD Me 


X 


> 


ae Wedgwood Benn 


. & Mar gare t Benn RICHARD, ALDINGTON 


ogee lik Beckoning Horizons — Anew poem 9 
: 6s.and 38 6d.’net 9 > oa 
THE STORY OF A JOURNEY ROUND es ety f oly 
THE WORLD a 
‘416 -p pages. 16 pages of illustr ations. Map. Tak 
End-papers. +t . 12/6 ne Ih 4 ae . 


Poem ofa 
g Po Tombuiom ies 


ft fd. & Collis 
Farewell To Argument 
A brilliant volume of criticism; appraising 
various’ moderns, D. H. Lawrence, 
Middleton Murry, Havelock Ellis, and 


others, together with an inspiring exposition 
and exposure of present-day tendencies. 


Just Published. | 7/6 net 


An Anthology of Galen : 
_orary Verse, chosen from T’he 
- Listener by JANET. ADAM SMITH — 


tft tte 


tit 


5 5s. net 
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| Poems f- 


WILLIAM EMPSON 


rr? 


_ Christopher 
| =—s Bush | 
E _ The Case of the 
Chinese Gong 


LUDOVIC TRAVERS AGAIN! 
7/6 net . 


|) PLR. @iekp 
ee. Sheppard 
i pL s Pie 


‘Better than any anthology that was ever 

' fill compiled . . . profound or witty, wise or 
rollicking ...a book for any mood.’ ) 
i —Bystander : 


Cloth 3/6 net. Leather 7c sit 4 


“‘Mr, Empson’s importance is that , 

he is a very intelligent man with 

an intense interest, not only in 

emotions and words, but also in 

ideas and the sciences” F. R, LEAVIS: 
a Dae Bearings in English Lary: 


a" 


6s. net 


CHATTO & WINDUS 
40-42 Chandos Street — 
London, W.C.2 
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CASSEI | Cae aS apa ea 


“unp ened, affair? ‘Since 
anit a in ts # Suara toe her husband and the 
Saga le’ ‘sg eee apgers most se oe moe Alpine | 


aps Eee boald best: achiev® by. cicibie without men, There 

day eighty members of the Pinnacle Club, and in the 
h Groupe Haute Montagne, which also demands a high. 
apa for E entity women are well cepa when the 


2 ” 


hards oe atatey SatERS Her ous ots not consist in 
: describing ‘commonplace events in facetious language; she 
1 seteserves a for occasions really funny in Le api at like that of 


< 
Be feels strong: emotions ebautt hisuniaind she docs not try - to 
explain them by a cheap second-hand nature philosophy. And 


ag she does not forget that the state of the climber is as important | 
7 


a factor as the state of the mountain; she records her own 
physical condition, and variations in form, as well as the con- 
2 ditions of ice and snow. But it is positive virtues that make 
a Climbing Days so sensible and enjoyable a mountain book: the 

4 _ simple explanations to make the narrative clear to non-climbers, 
Fae z the writer’ s gift of making the reader stand by her. side eae 

Gonily complaint to make is that ‘there. was no room for > hee 
_- experiences in China, Japan, and Korea, and that no climbs are 
Ps Beret after 1928. one hope for another book. 


- Disraeli Gisditahs and the Eastern Question 
_By R. W. Seton-Watson. Macmillan. 21s. 


T3 "The Eastern. crisis of the seventies’, says the author in his pre- 
S = face to this interesting book, ‘to an even greater degree than the 
Crimean War, illustrates the essential interaction of home and 
sea policy, the bearings of remote happenings in Eastern 
__ Europe upon British party government, and the resultant dan- 
"gers for the peace of the nation and the world: and yet its history 
has remained unwritten for over. fifty years’, It has remained 
iB ‘unwritten because the essential materials have been hitherto 
__imaccessible to scholars, notably the ‘mass of unpublished 
oe ~ Russian correspondence’ to which Professor Seton-Watson has 
wi ___ been fortunate enough to obtain access and which have enabled 
ee: him ‘to study those innermost secrets of the Tsar, his Chancellor 
a and his Ambassadors, which were denied to contemporary 
‘Englishmen’ : 


; ae -It is obviously impossible i in a short notice to do justice toa 
ie work which deals in considerable detail with the ‘intricate con- 
_ tortions of the old diplomacy’ during a crowded period of four 
yéars; it must suffice to suggest its main theme and certain pos- 
_ sible criticisms. As to the theme, the writer might have taken as 
+3 his text Lord Salisbury’s dictum that in 1878 ‘we put our money 
# _ on the wrong horse’. His hero is not Disraeli with his ‘ornate 
a: but Gladstone, the fiery Scot, who in his Midlothian - 
paign introduced ‘ a moral issue into international relations’, 
te ‘was ae Taleitone who saw, what Disraeli failed to see, that the 
ag Russian attack on Turkey was not due to any deliberate plans of 
ssion on the part of the Tsar, but to a spontaneous out- 
3 of national feeling which the Tsar dare not resist, and that 
this time ‘Russia was on the side of liberty and progress’. 
says Mr, Seton-Watson, ‘ as a master of foreign policy 
yths of history’. He gives him credit for his 
rial vision, but shows how he would have plunged England 
the: ‘most futile of wars had he not been pesetnes by those 


- 


sia really ;and pr 
_ taneous outburst” of national a in Russia was styles By. 


Rassia as Hes ocean into whielr all Slav steams ¥ were destined to 
flow; and Russia’s subsequent treatment of liberated Bulgaria 


. showed how little it had to do with liberty. And were they true 


prophets who saw in the break-up of empires and the universal — 


1 triumph of the principle of nationality the guarantee of the reign 


of justice and ‘peace? Disraeli was doubtless wrong in thinking. 
that the Russian advance was a sérious menace to India, in 
treating the reports of Turkish atrocities as ‘coffee-house babble’, 
and in continuing to believe against belief in the possibility of a 


- reformed Turkey; but, holding these beliefs, he may be excused 


for refusing to subordinate what he considered to be the vital 
interests of the British Empire to purely humanitarian con- 
siderations. The Berlin Memorandum had revealed a disposition 


_on the part of the great continental Powers to attempt a settle- 
ment of the Eastern Question without taking Great Britain into 


counsel. This Disraeli could not stomach. ‘England’, he said, 


‘should be in a position to make her word respectéd’, This aim 


at least he achieved. 

Professor Seton-Watson has made every effort to be ‘epactial 
But, as he himself warns the reader, he has for thirty years been 
a conspicuous champion of the Slav nationalities of southern 
Europe, and in reading his work it will be well to remember that 
this fact at times colours his views. Subject to this caveat, how- 
ever, the book may be heartily recommended to all who are 
epee in the history of the Eastern Question. 


Saints, Sinners and Beechers. By Lyman Beecher 


Nicholson and Watson. 12s. 6d. 


The title of this multiple biography is derived from a remark 
by an American theologian about the middle of last century 
that America was inhabited by saints, sinners and Beechers. 
This must have reflected, not only the difficulty of fitting the 
Beechers into normal human categories, but also the astonishing 
energy and capacity with which this remarkable family pro- 
moted public causes of almost every kind in almost every section 
of America over a long period of years. This volume deals with 
twelve Beechers, of three generations. David Beécher, an eight- 


Stowe. 


: eenth-century New Haven blacksmith, reputed one of the best~- 


read men in New England, had thirteen children, one of whom, 
Lyman, became the most famous American minister of the first 
half of the nineteenth century and the great liberaliser of the 
doctrines of Calvinism. Lyman’s most remarkable achievement, 
however, was to father seven sons, each one of whom became a 
minister with a wide sphere of activity and influence, and four 
daughters, three of whom achieved national importance as re- 
formers. The best-known of these daughters, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe (whose grandson is the author of the present volume), 
wrote thirty-two books in addition to Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Her 
sister Catharine was one of the chief American pioneers of 
women’s education; while sister Isabella was a leader of the 
female suffrage movement. Henry Ward Beecher became a more 
famous preacher than his father, the adviser of Abraham 
Lincoln, and a public influence in the anti-slavery cause only 
second in importance to his sister’s novel. His six brothers were 
scarcely less prominent as passionate evangelists, church- 
builders and social reformers. What is perhaps most interesting 
about this family, apart from its strong unity of aim and identity 


_of characteristics, is the spirit of genuine enjoyment, inde- 


pendence of cant and sense of humour with which it entered 
upon its reforming and ‘uplifting’ activities. Although the 


. Beechers ‘regarded as their business anything which advanced 


the weifare of mankind’ and became expert meddlers they 
evangelised in a humane and light-hearted manner which might 
have provided a lesson for Mrs. Jellyby and her kind. They 
were not afraid to reply to newspaper attacks with vigorous 
repartee, to sell beautiful slave-girls into liberty from the pulpit, 
or to drink beer in defiance of their parishioners. This well- 


written and readable volume is full of illustrations of their 


essentially humane outlook. The Beechers’ principal collective 
achievement was, in fact, the liberalisation of the stern and 
narrow Calvinism of their forbears: ‘Lyman Beecher mitigated 
the austerity of Calvin’s God; Henry Ward Beecher and his 
brothers and sisters transformed Him into a God of love and 
service’, L 
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“New Short Stories = 


Half-Way East. By David Footman. Heinemann, 7s. 6d. ee eS 

Gone to Ground: A Novel. By T. H. White. Collins. 7s. 6d. ee wae 
What the Sweet Hell? By Peter Chamberlain. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. i 
Reviewed by EDWIN MUIR 


N a note on the dust-cover of Half-Way East, Mr. Vernon 

Bartlett describes the author as ‘the Somerset. Maugham of 

the Balkans, less grim, perhaps, but no less interested in 

the clashes of temperament which you find in any small 
community planted on foreign soil’. The description is an 
excellent one. The characters in these Balkan stories give one 
the impression of being lost souls in excellent linen who manage 
to keep up appearances with the help of a considerable amount 
of drink, just like Mr. Somerset Maugham’s characters. Some 
of them are good, some bad, but they are all in a sense lost, 
The good ones manage to keep up appearances, the bad 
ones fail for some reason, or do not make the requisite effort: 
there is no other means of telling their goodness or badness. 
For something has been dropped out of them, dropped more 
completely out of the good ones, indeed, than out of the bad, 
whose wanderings from the strict path often look like a 
quest for remembered virtues, no longer allowable. What is 
dropped out of these people, these small communities ‘planted 
on foreign soil’, is the living atmosphere needed by the virtues 
they practise and the conventions they uphold; consequently 
these function in a sort of vacuum arbitrarily imported into the 
actual scene, whatever that may be, the East or West Indies or 
the Balkans. But as these scenes are populated by a different 
species of humanity who possess among other attributes that of 
forming a particularly -vigilant audience, the practice of these 
virtues and more especially the observance of these conventions 
becomes a matter of far more importance than it would be in 
ordinary circumstances. Therefore the keeping up of appear- 
ances, English appearances, becomes the crucial test of a man or 
woman, and the social criterion the final criterion, Other criteria 
operate naturally and all the time in any really civilised com- 
munity, softening the working of this predominant one; and 
society manages in some way, however confused and inadequate, 
to recognise the value of such things as religion, knowledge and 
art, without which it never could have been at all. But in the out- 
post communities described by Mr. Somerset Maugham and Mr. 
Footman the social criterion is the only criterion, and this is what 
makes them both so depressing and so fascinating to read 
about. 

A description of such an abnormally situated class of people 
must depend for its value very largely on the angle from which it 
is written, on the author’s awareness of its abnormality, From 
these stories of Mr. Footman’s it is extraordinarily difficult to tell 
what his attitude is. His method, like Mr. Somerset Maugham’s, 
is to describe a situation without comment. This is what life 
is like in the English colony of “Tsernigrad’, he seems to be 
telling us; and he expresses neither approval nor disapproval, and 
gives no hint whether he is writing about the English colony as a 
particularly intelligent and discriminating member of it, or as 
an outsider who recognises clearly that it is not an adequate 
image of human life in general. A writer, of course, has to deal 
with particular scenes and characters. in given settings; but on 
the other hand the comment implicit in his description is a com- 
ment on human life in general. And as Mr. Footman adds noth- 
ing to his descriptions, and describes a set of people from whom 


a great deal has been dropped out, it is hard to'say what his com- . 


ment is, Take this portrait of Shuldham, a fair average specimen 
of the English colony: 


He did not like incurring emotional responsibilities.. He had seen 
one or two of his friends make fools of themselves over women and 
rather despised them for it. He was only sentimental about one thing, 
‘the little bit of England he had known as a child and that, of course, he 
‘never talked about. He believed in very little. He enjoyed bridge and a 
game of golf when he could get it, and putting through a piece of 
,business, and sitting round in the bar with his male friends. He drank 


_a good deal, but he hada strong head and did not show it, _ 
‘That is an extraordinarily honest and yet forlorn portrait, ‘and 


one cannot tell with certainty what Mr.’ Footman’s judgment on 
it is: whether he looks upon Shuldham as. an, ordinary English- 
man, or a lost soul, as Dostoevsky would have done. In another 


‘paragraph the comment is clearer. Drake, a tawdry romantic 


Englishman, starts mining in a remote part of Vuchinia, and 
returns there after-a visit to England with a young and pretty 


wife. They live in a wooden hut and soon: begin t to. © quarrel. 
Drake asks one of his friends in “Tsernigrad’ to visit him: _— 

Drake went and kissed her, but she did not take much notice of him. ’ 
She had got rather freckled from the sun in the last four months, and ae 
it was obvious she had been a long time away from a hair-dresser. 1 
frock was just a little dirty. 


There it seems clear that the comment is social. It is still more 
definitely so in a pronouncement by the imaginary 
who tells all these stories. A young married woman comes to — 
him and informs him she has made up her mind to go away for a_ 
few weeks with another man. He tries to dissuade her ond. abe 
begs him not to moralise: | 

‘I’m not moralising’, I said. ‘I don’t think there is anptiiog wrong in 
sex intercourse in itself. People now-a-days don’t think of sex in terms 
of morals. Perhaps we should be happier if we did. But we aren’t free 
agents. Our lives are tied up not only with our outside circumstances 
and with other people’s lives, but also with our own feelings and — 
instincts. And if you do what you suggest I’m frightened of the — 
consequences’, y 
That once more is perfectly honest, but at the same time extra- 
ordinarily inadequate. There is obviously far more in the | 
situation than this; but the characters do not admit it, and Mr. 
Footman does not seem to admit it either. Within the limits off 
the attitude which he expresses in the last of these quotations © 
he is more than usually honest; and the book is worth reading 
simply because it expresses an honest attitude to life, and ex- 
presses it with considerable skill. The humorous stories are the 
best; the more serious ones are effective in a neat, clipped style, 
but they are inadequate, and they leave so much out that. 
effect is sometimes melodramatic. But this book is nevertheless 
well above the level of its kind. 

Gone to Ground is described as a novel, Motaiti it Consists of a 
number of stories told by a company who are gathered in an — 
underground chamber during a.war which is destroying all life — 
on the surface of the earth. The company is a sporting one, and — 
so most of the stories are about shooting, hunting, fishing and 
similar occupations, After ten days have passed underground — 
an investigator climbs out with a gasmask and a canary to see 
what is happening, but the book ends before we learn whether 
he ever returned, The adventures of the company underground, 
though amusing, do not matter very much, however; the real 
virtue of the book lies in its fantastic invention, sometimes hor- 
rible, sometimes humorous, and sometimes both together, as, tae 
for instance, in the story of an English nobleman in the reign 
of Charles II who turns into a spaniel and is mated with the 
daughter of a Scottish werewolf. There is a very fine story of — 
rivalry between two brothers, one of whom kills the other and _ 

‘is afterwards haunted by his ghost. If Mr. White’s invention 
were as consistently brilliant as it is in this story and the story © 
of the spaniel, this would be one of the most delightful exercises — 
in irresponsible fancy that have appeared since. Miss Christina _ 
Stead’s The Salzburg Tales. As it is, it is an extremely amusing ~ 
.and sometimes rather frightening book, written with a “elightful $ 
verbal ingenuity which perfectly fits its exuberant fancy, and 
‘full of enjoyment which I recommend anyone who can to share. 

The stories in What the Sweet Hell? are somewhat like the anaes 
-that is, more immediately striking than they deserve to be. They — 2 
-either do something which one does not expect them to do, or 
cend when one expects them to go on; that is to say, they strive, — +6 
and very successfully, to produce an effect of oa pee and the: ve 


i 
o Sale 
~e. 
ae 


snd so one cannot help thinking that Mr. Chamberlain’s at 
4s somewhat artificial. Apart from the vulgar convention w 
.they follow these stories show sometimes the most adm. 

«strokes of nature; but it is impossible to take a writer : 3 


‘surprised. 3 


Mr. Muir also recommends: Between Two “ie 
‘Gros Clark 3 A War Without a Hero, bj 
“Trevelyan (Secker); The Fury, by Gerald Bullett (Den: 
‘Are So Long, by Josephine Lawrence (Harrap)—all 
and We, the Accused, by Hest Raymond (Chi 


